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HE PASSAGE BY THE second ses- 
"hie of the last Congress, of 
Puplic Law 627, known as the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 
which effective July 1, 


1956, set up the mac hinery for the 


bec ame 


greatest public works program of 
all time. Over the 13-year period 
covered by the terms of the Act, 
total highway construction expendi 
tures on those projects where Fed 
eral Aid 
amount to more than 52 billion dol 
lars. When these figures are 


plemented with the estimated ex 


Funds are involved will 


sup 


penditures by states not including 
matching funds, the total 
estimate for the next 13 
approximately $90 billion. 


overall 


years Is 


A MAGAZINE OF IDEAS—Published bimonthly by the Association of Casualty 
have been 


personal opinions which are not necessarily always those of the Association. 


Casual 


MARCH, 


Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 


invited to express their own 
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ournal. 
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By JAMES «. 


Under the Aet 


were allocated to two principal 


appropriations 


highway classifications: 


1. The National System of In 
terstate and Defense Highways 
generally referred to as the In 


terstate Syvstem. ) 


2. Primary, Seconda-y and U1 


ban Systems, 


In addition to these basic classi 
fications are the estimated expedi 
tures by states on projects bevond 


of the Federal Aid Pro 


th 


vram 


Interstate System 

This is the heart of the new Act 

a projected 41,000 mile network 
of roads connecting 42 state capitals 
and 90% of all our cities of over 
50,000 population. Representing 
but 1.2% of the total U. S. road 
mileage (about 3,400,000), it is 
expected, when completed, to carry 
more than 15% of the total traffic 
burden serving 65% of the urban 
population and 45% of the rural 
population. Because of the heavy 
concentration of traffic on the In- 
terstate System, about 83% of the 
network or 33,200 miles will be 
four lanes or more. While two lanes 
may be sufficient for present re 
quirements on the remaining 6,800 
miles, right-of-way and basic de- 
sign requirements are to be such 
that additional lanes may be added 
when the need arises. 

The Federal contribution for the 
Interstate System over the 13-year 
period contemplated is $25 billion. 
When the states’ contribution of 
10% is added, total funds available 
for the Interstate System will be 
just under $28 billion. 


Primary, Secondary, and Urban 
Systems 
1. The Primary System con 
sists of 234.407 miles of roads 
connecting all principal cities 
county seats, ports and manufac 
turing areas formerly included 


° in the Interstate System. 
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2. The Secondary System is a 
network of feeder roads that fun- 
nels traffic from smaller com- 
munities into the Primary Sys- 
tem. 

3. The Urban System is an ex- 
tension of the Primary and Sec- 
ondary roads within urban areas. 
For these systems, Federal and 

State expenditures under the high- 
way act will be matched evenly 
as they have in the past—50% by 
the Federal Government and 50% 
by State Governments, The new Act 
increased Federal expenditures to 
$825 million for 1957, and it is 
proposed to increase appropriations 
by a minimum of $25 million each 
subsequent year through 1959. Pro- 
jecting these increases through the 
13-year period, indicates a Federal 
outlay of $12.675 billion. The addi- 
tion of the 50% state matching 


funds would bring the total ex- 


penditures to $25.350 billion. 


Expenditures Outside of Federal 
Aid Projects 

Above and beyond the thousands 
of miles of road which come with- 
in the scope of the Federal pro- 
gram, there will be additional high- 
way expenditures by states and 
their political subdivisions. Author 
ities estimate that we can reason 
ably anticipate an annual outlay of 
approximately $2.85 billion for 
these additional projects. This gives 
a total for the 13-year period of 


sa 
‘ 
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$37.05 billion. This brings the over- 
all outlay both Federal and State 
to about $90 billion. 

This huge expenditure will have 
a terrific impact on many facets of 
our national life. It will be an 
enormous stimulus to our overall 
economy. Through the elimination 
of transportation bottlenecks, whole 
new areas will be opened up for 
development. New towns and sub- 
urbs will be created. New indus- 
trial areas will arise in presently 
undeveloped regions. The far-reach- 
ing effects of the program can be 
readily envisaged. In the years 
ahead, there cannot help but be a 
vast increase in the construction of 
schools, hospitals, waterworks, pub- 
lic buildings, homes and all other 
facilities required by the new and 
expanding centers of population. 

The implementing of this Act 
will curtail or possibly eliminate al- 
together the construction of new 
toll projects. Congress is permitted 
by the new law to decide in the 
near future whether or not to incor- 
porate existing toll roads into the 
Interstate This 
will probably involve the issue of 
bondholders 


System. decision 


whether states and 
will be reimbursed, and if so, will 
determine the method of payment 
The Secretary of Commerce is di 
rected to make a survey of such 
highwavs and furnish Congress with 
a complete report in January, 1958. 


Since the new law provides for 


AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 


1956 
pre-determination of the prevail- 
ing wages by the Secretary of Labor 
under the Davis-Bacon Act, for 
projects of the Interstate System, it 
is important that contractors famil- 
iarize themselves with that provision 
before submitting bids on such 
projects. 

Title 2 of the Highway Revenue 


James C. Smith ° 
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Act of 


crease in the taxes on trucks and 


1956 provides for an in- 


other vehicles, diesel and other 


fuels, tires, etc., for the purpose of 
providing funds for the contem- 


eplated highway expenditures. In 


order to indicate the extent to 
which each state will benefit dur- 
ing the next 3-vear period (space 
does not permit listing this infor 
basis), the 


mation on an annual 


following table shows the amounts 
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of Federal funds that each state 
will receive in the next three years, 
an amount totaling $6.55 billion. 
which the 


Adding the amounts 


states themselves will contribute, 
the total will reach approximately 
$5 billion for Primary, Secondary, 
and Urban highways and a similar 
amount for the Interstate System, 
total 
during the next 3 


more than $10 billion. 


thus highway expenditures 


years will be 


Approximate Federal-Aid Highway Funds for 1957-1959 


° (Millions of dollers ) 

State Primary Secondary Urban Subtotal Interstate Total 
Alabama 17.4 13.5 6.1 37.0 95.4 132.4 
Arizona 12.1 8.3 1.8 22.2 53.9 76.1 
Arkansas 13.7 11.2 2.6 27.5 68.3 95.8 
California 8.5 19.6 41.4 99.5 268.0 367.5 
Colorado 15.2 10.1 9 29.2 64.2 93.4 
Connecticut 5.5 2.8 9.0 17.3 45.3 62.6 
Delaware 4.2 2.8 1.0 8.0 29.4 37.4 
Florida 13.4 8.7 8.4 0.5 79.9 110.4 
Ceorgia 20.3 15.6 6.7 12.6 109.5 152.1 
Idaho 10.1 7.2 9 18.2 47.5 65.7 
IHlinois 32.4 17.6 32.6 $2.6 221.6 304.2 
Indiana 19.6 13.5 11.1 44.2 114.3 158.5 
lowa 19.9 14.6 5.5 10.0 95.9 135.9 
Kansas 19.6 13.7 14 §5.3 123.0 
Kentucky 15.4 12.9 1.5 33.1 §8.2 121.3 
Louisiana 13.1 95 6.5 29.4 77.6 107.0 
Maine 7.0 1.9 1.9 13.8 37.8 51.6 
Maryland 7.6 1.6 7.8 20.0 56.4 76.4 
Massachusetts 10.9 1.1 194 4.4 100.5 134.7 
Michigan 26.1 15.9 21.7 63.7 169.0 232.7 
Minnesota 21.4 15.0 7.6 14.0 105.9 ~ 149.9 
Mississippi 14.6 12.2 2.6 29.4 74.6 104.0 
Missouri 93.9 16.1 11.5 +) BS 27.3 178.8 
Montana 11.6 1.1 29.4 67.5 96.9 
Nebraska 16.4 11.6 2.8 30.8 67.4 98.2 
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State Pronary Secondary Urban Subtotal laterstate 7 
Nevada 10.5 70 17.9 9.1 67.0 
New Hampshir 1.2 2.8 1.4 29.4 37.8 
New Jersey 11.1 3.8 20.4 35.3 102.9 138.2 
New Mexico 13.2 9.1 L.5 23.8 47.0 80.5 
New York 39.9 16.0 62.2 118.1 333.2 151.3 
North Carolina 20.7 17.8 6.0 14.5 119.8 164.3 
North Dakota 11.8 $5 9 21.2 52.1 73.3 
Ohio 29.3 17.8 26.9 74.0 201.2 275.2 
Oklahoma 17.6 12.6 5.0 35.2 $4.1 119.3 
Oregon 13.9 9S 3.7 27.4 63.9 91.3 
Pennsylvania 33.9 20.2 35.3 251.9 341.5 
Khode Island 4.2 2.8 3.3 10.3 29.4 39.7 
South Carolina 11.1 9.2 3.2, 23.5 63.2 86.7 
South Dakota 12.4 8.9 Y 22.2 54.5 76.7 
lennessec 18.0 14.1 6.7 35.5 100.6 139.4 
Texas 53.5 35.9 22.3 111.7 270.1 381.5 
Utah 94 6.3 1.9 17.6 45.8 63.4 
Vermont 4.2 2.8 6 7.6 29.4 37.0 
Virginia 16.1 12.4 72 35.7 95.1 130.8 
Washington 13.8 9.2 7.0 30.0 75.5 105.5 
West Virginia 9.1 8.0 3.0 20.1 56.0 76.1 
Wisconsin 19.5 13.6 9.1 2.2 7.0 ° 149.2 
Wyoming 10.4 7.1 i 17.9 * 48.9 66.5 
Hawaii 4.2 2.8 L5 8.5 8.5 
District of Columbia 4.2 2.8 4.1 11.1 29.4 10.5 
Puerto Rico 1.4 1.6 13.0 
Alaska 16.9 11.5 2 28.6 28.6 
Potal §32.5 555.0 125 18500 4,700.0 6,550.0 


From surveys made by contrac- 


tor organizations, it is estimated 
that there is sufficient capacity in 
that industry to handle this work- 
load. Equipment and material man- 
ufacturers have also given assur- 
ances that they will be in a position 
to meet the demands made upon 
them. During the past few years, 


despite the substantial volume of 


contract work available, there has 
been more contractor capacity thay 
This 


caused many contractors to submit 


there has been work. has 


bids that in many ,instances were 
entirely inadequate, an important 
factor in the number of contractor 


failures in the past several years. 
While it is hoped that because 
of the 


additional work that will 
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The national highway program offers the surety industry a real challenge 


be available under this program, 
prices will become _ stabilized, 
there is no doubt that the immen- 
sity of the program will encourage 
many new and untried contracting 
organizations to enter what ap- 
pears to be an attractive field. In 
addition to its other great responsi- 
bility to the successful implemen- 
tation Of the national highway pro- 
gram, the surety industry has a 


real challenge and the opportunity 
to demonstrate the value of its 
services. 

Insurance agents can be a vital 
influence in discouraging contrac- 
tors not qualified to handle this 
type of work from bidding on jobs 
beyond their capabilities. More im- 
portant, they can prevail upon 
individual contractors, particularly 


the smaller operators, from over- 
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taking 
work. 


extending themselves and 


on too great a volume of 
The companies, too, can provide 
Our 
underwriters have a real job to 
perform, and claims men will have 
a great opportunity to demonstrate 


bonds 


many important services. 


the value of contract 
through the prompt and efficient 
handling of each claim as it is 
presented. 


Although the Federal-Aid High- 
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7 
way Act of 1956 looks into the 
future, it°must be borne in mind 
that the effects of the Act are be 
ginning to be felt now. Millions of 


dollars in contracts have already 
been let and although it will be 
1959 before the program gets in 
full swing, every industfy involved 


must begin now to take stock of 
the part it can play and develop 
its facilities to handle the tremen 
dous responsibilities that lie ahead. 
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@ The subject covered herein, heliport and avio 


tion products liability insurance 


is of increasing 


importance in our modern age and well worth 


closer acquaintance by producers and the industry 


Two Phases of Aviation Insurance 


HE RECENT BEGINNING Of com 
operations trom the 
30th Street Heliport on Manhattan 
Island was declared a major step 
in the better utilization of helicop 
ters. The Korean Wat a full 


scale demonstration of the rotary 


gave 


winged aircraft's abilities to operate 
out of literally any place. 1956 gave 
us a first rate example in the largest 
of our cities of how this utility 
could be put to use in commer ial 
transport. 

One of the problems which face 
helicopter proponents ts the appli 
cation of fixed-wing thinking to the 
Many people think of a 


heliport as the mat on small section 


opt 


of an airport from which helicop 
ters operate o1 that pier or float set 
“agi- 


This is simply 


‘side by citv fathers for the 
tated palm trees 
not s® and will be even more defi 
nitely not so as the more and more 
helicopters already set up for pro 
duction come into use 

What then is a heliport? [t is the 


By FRED G. SCHONENBERG 


site from which helicopters operate 
re gardless of where that site is. It 
may be atop a hotel as it is in Chi 
cago, Houston and in other cities. 
It may be on the aftdeck of a con 
verted LST anchored for off-shore 
drilling in the Gulf of Mexico. It 
may be a forty-foot square plot on 
Detroit o1 
Fexas, the area be 


Look 


these 


an executives lawn in 
on a ranch in 
hind the 


want all 


W hie rt 
United 


States and you can find almost any 


main barn. 


you 
where the room for a heliport. 
The United States 


keeps tabs on the number of ai 


Government 
country. Any statistics 
will be the 
figures compiled as of a 
date. 
helicopters in our country as of 
1957, 


for some time. From 1955 facts plus 


craft in ow 


given today result of 
definite 
The number of non-military 


January 1, will not be known 


manufacturers’ delivery figures, we 


s 
~ 2 
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no more than 300) heli 


can make the safe statement 
there are 
copters “making” heliports as of 
today. 

Such a low number may encou 
age those who wish to think they 
will never be called upon to place 
or insure a heliport. It is likewise 
discouraging to anyone thinking 
that a specialty of heliport insur- 
ance will provide a good “in” on 
other lines. There are no statistics 
at the moment on the number of 
heliports. Experience does show that 
where an area has daily helicoptes 
activity, the number of heliports 
exceeds the number of helicopters. 
\ private company helicopter will 
use four or five sites regularly and 
many more occasionally. Local heli 
copter services will create three to 
four times more heliports than it 
has aircraft. As a direct contrast to 
fixed-winged aircraft, rotary-winged 


aircraft call for many more sites of 


operation than there are helicopters 


themselves. 

It is a distinct necessity that the 
insurance industry understand ro 
tary-winged activities, the heliports 
effect on our usual premises liability 
insurance, and the need to provid 
insurance against these new expo 
sures as thev are created or will be 


created all around us 


Insuring Heliport Liability 
The exposures emanating from a 


heliport must dovetail with expo 


AVIATION 


INSURANCI 9 
sures of the helicopters using the 


site. Heliport are best 
examined by firstly checking on the 
site itself, then on the activities of 
the aircraft. Let us take a heliport 
a hotel and check it out. 


to know 


atop 
An underwriter wants 
the dimensions of the area to deter 


mine its acceptability of the siz 


fred G. Schonenberg 
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helicopter using it. Obstructions on 
the building roof itself should be 
identified not only as collision haz- 
ards but also as creators of favor 
able or dangerous wind currents. 
Further questioning asks if refueling 
is to be done, aircraft to be stored, 
how passengers are at commodated, 
Who does housekeeping and what 
access to the site is available to 
public persons or hotel employees. 
The exact location of the hotel is 
important. What is the neighbor- 
hood activity, are neighboring 
buildings superior in height, over 
what® peoples, places and _ things 
must the helicopter fly in landing 
or taking off. So much for the site 
itself. 

The site owner enjoys benefits 
from the heliport. He is not freed 
from liability by believing any par 
ticular helicopter accident’s dam- 
ages are the helicopter operator's 
liability. It must then be declared 
what makes and models of helicop- 
ters will be allowed use of the site 
(the largest certificated machine to- 
(lay can carry twelve passengers and 
weighs over 13,000 pounds). What 
are the names of the helicopter 
operators and their experience in 
using a site such as this? What 
flight patterns of approach and 
take-off will be used? What types 
of traffic 
what frequency? 

It is obvious from the preceding 


will use the site and at 


two paragraphs that a knowledge 


March 


of aviation is a prerequisite to un- 
derwriting a heliport exposure. It is 
just as obvious that a bit of straight 
talk on the facts as they exist and 
are outlined above can place be- 
fore an underwriter the data he 
needs. 

Because aviation knowledge is 
required, the aviation insurance 
markets have taken the fore in heli- 
port insurance. Insurance of helli- 
copters themselves has provided 
knowledge of the various helicop- 
ters’ assets and liabilities. Insuring 
airports has developed know-how 
in their treatment. Consultation by 
the markets with their supporting 
company or companies as well as 
rating organizations ties in the re- 
lationship of a heliport site with its 
otherwise non-aviation setting. 

It is dangerous to predict the 
future patterns of heliport insur- 
ance. Some seers would have heli- 
copters so numerous that heliports 
will have to be absorbed in a loca- 
tion’s usual premises insurance. For 
the present we do know that heli- 
ports are increasing rapidly in 
number and their quantity will not 
wait on the advancement or design 
of helicopters. We know further 
that the exposures they create can 
be insured in ready markets with 
limits, coverage and costs befitting 
particular and peculiar needs. Let 
us continue to keep apace with 
heliport growth, acknowledge heli- 
ports for what they are and insure 
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TWO PHASES OF AVIATION INSURANCE 


New York Airways serves the metropolitan area from the Hudson River Heliport 


them properly as is our industry's 
obligation. 


Aviation Products Liability 

It has been stated that to be 
called upon to insure a_ heliport 
should not be unexpected and that 
to be an insurer of such liability 
requires aviation knowledge. The 
same two features are apparent in 


another phase of insurance called 


“Aviation Products Liability.” 
Ordinary Products Liability is 
commonly considered as involving 
a rather close relationship between 
producer or seller and the buyer. 
Classic examples concern the for- 
eign body (vegetable, mineral or 
a soft drink 
themicals in the face cream. The 


animal) in or harsh 


injured party is usually the buyer. 
“Seller beware” is the watchword, 
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Products Liability 
viant from all of this. 
It is not unique. Products Liability 


Aviation is a 


step away 
for other mechanical devices such 
quite similar. 
Liability has 


as automobiles is 
Aviation Products 


these differences, however—it re- 
quires unusually high limits of lia- 
bility and the 
between possible claimants and ulti 
mate defendant is a very long one 


indeed! You can draw a simile be 


line of association 


tween the long arm of the law in 
automobile cases and the long chain 
of circumstances which ultimately 
pinpoints the culprit as a Products 
Liability defendant. 

The term “Aviation Product” en 
compasses much more than whole 
aircraft. Starting with each identi 


fiable design and part, howsoever 


small, it picks up each unit which 
when assembled with others, makes 
flyable It further 


actual manufacturing 


up a vehicle. 


means the 
process or fabrications, the assem- 
later can include re- 


bling, and 


placement parts, fuels, and work 
performed on the whole aircraft on 
its parts. As in the case of all 
“Products Liability 


bility does not begin except when 


Insurance,” lia 


possession has been relinquished to 


others and is off insured’s premises 

With the product described the 
producers must likewise be identi 
fied. Twenty or thirty years ago this 
matter. 


would have been an easy 


When one made an airplane in 


AND 


March 
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those earlier days, he purchased an 
engine, tires and some hardware 
such as nuts, rivets, etc., but other 
wise, from design clear through to 
fly away, all steps and procedures 
were done by the concern whose 
name identified the airplane. 

The present day list of concerns 
marketing aircraft under their brand 
name includes a few who follow 
the older pattern and a majority 
who are more aptly described as 
airframe manufacturers. Initial de- 
sign and overall assembly retains 
their individuality and sparks their 
initiative. Sub-contracting even of 
major components marks their usual 
pattern. 

Aviation industry statistics show 
as much as 55 percent of a large 
airplane being sub-contracted by 
the prime assembler. Hardware and 
fittings have standards and are sup- 
plied in mass quantities. A modern 
four-engined airliner may have its 
tires from Michigan, its landing gear 
from Ohio, seats from Florida, en- 
gines from Connecticut, radios from 
New Jersey, engine mountings from 
California and many other parts 
from many other states. These parts 
contractors’ 


are not from 


shops but from individual compa- 


prime 


nies and corporations who through 
the exercise of the competitive free- 
dom in our country have done the 
better job of making a specialty 
product. 

These corporations or companies 
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may be well known specialists in 
the fabrication of aviation aircraft 
components. More remarkably they 
may be names associated by the 
public in activities far removed 
from aviation. There are the obvi- 
ous cases of large factories which 
produce home utilities such as re- 
frigerators et al in one series of 
factories and jet engines in another. 
There are the less obvious such as 
the large industrial pump maker 
who also supplies some high speed 
pumps for fuel transfer as called 
for by the appetites of modern air- 
craft engines. There is another hid- 
den case in the metal specialist 
whose know-how in alloy creation 
delivers stock to be worked and 
fitted for the stress handling and 
friction or heat 
needs at today’s altitudes, speeds 


accommodation 


and temperatures. Of particular in- 
terest is the large concern whose 
aviation products income is a frac- 
tion of over-all income yet the avia- 
tion product itself is one critical to 
the operation of any aircraft in 
which it is installed. 


Recent Surrs 


association of a 


The 


claimant against the producer of an 


possible 
aviation product can be rapidly 
illustrated by some recent suits. In 
one where a structure was hit by 
an airliner in take-off the plane was 
destroyed, occupants of both struc 
ture and plane hurt or killed, and 


AVIATION 


INSURANCE 


damaged. 


badly 


the structure 
Claimants’ suits ranging from pas- 
senger dependents, structure own 
ers and structure occupants have 
moved against not only the aircraft 
operator and airport but also against 
the aircraft airframe manufacturer, 
engine maker and propeller people 
as well as including John Does, vet 
to be identified. This is no question 
of limits such as befit a creased 
fender case or maximum bodily in- 
jury in multi-collision occurrence. 
The eventual response to costs for 
damages may well be borne by 
than Kach 


even in such a case will still find 


more one defendant. 
the figure of judgment a large one. 
liability 
Aircralt 


move in a medium where natural 


All aviation products 


cases are not large ones. 
laws are strong and unforgiving. 
The application of these natural 
laws after negligence fault are 
known to all of us. 

Today’s largest commercial planes 
can carry values up to $2,500,000 
and carry over 100 passengers. The 
step to jets takes values to the five 
million dollar mark, increases pas 
senger numbers by at least a third 
and speeds by approximately 50 
With 


“usual” liabilities, there is also in 


percent. exposures up for 


crease in another section of avia 


tion Products Liability called “sis 
ter-ship,” “grounding” or “loss of 
In this section the 


is that of 


use” coverage. 


situation contained loss 
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of revenue due to aircraft ordered 
off the operational line until a fault, 
learned of elsewhere, is corrected 


and the “sister-ships” made “safe” 


for commercial use. 

Rebuttals for protection against 
an aviation Products Liability claim 
speak of the protection of warran- 
ties, sales contracts, waivers of sub- 
rogation, etc. Predominance of 
military sales or even exclusiveness 
in military parts manufacture as 
against commercial is another wall 
as these 


of resistance. Protective 


Salary increment’ refers to a small executive raise, Smith 


are, in great strength at times and 
weak at others, the breakthroughs 
listed in case histories point out the 
need for aviation products liability 
insurance for any participants in 
the make-up of an aircraft. 

May we in conclusion express the 
opinion that although both Heli- 
port and Aviation Products Liability 
insurances are not very well known, 
they are well worthy of acquaint- 
ance in the development of an in- 
sured’s protective portfolio. 
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It has nothing 


to do with my retirement or pension!” 


= 


@ Loss of business earnings due to inactivity 
following the destruction of property can be 
disastrous, yet businessmen readily buy physical 


damage coverages but have to be sold Business 


Interruption Insurance, the subject of this article 


A Big Opportunity for Business 


HY DON'T WE SELL 

Business Interruption In- 
surance? How many times have you 
heard that question in a group of 
Property Insurance people? Like 
Mark Twain once commented about 
the weather: Everybody talks about 
it but nobody does much about it. 
Unlike that much quoted aphor- 
ism, Business Interruption sales are 
something that we can do some- 


more 


thing about. 

Too many times in the past, pro- 
ducers have failed to sell Time Ele- 
ment coverages due to their feeling 
that such coverages are technical 
and overly difficult to explain to 
their clients. In an era in which in- 
creasing emphasis is placed on 
selling accounts rather than sepa- 
rate coverages, this reluctance to 
sell Business Interruption Insurance 
must be overcome if only to protect 
the account from the alert compet 
mg producer. 

To those with even a slight fa 
miliarity with Business Interruption 


By ADDISON ROBERTS 


Insurance there is quite often a 
feeling that it is the most fascinat 
ing coverage in the property insur- 
ance field. Certainly the forms in 
present usage are sufficiently flex- 
ible to cover the needs of the most 
intricate business operations. Prob- 
ably the foremost cause for the bar- 
rier which has slowed down the 
sales of Business Interruption In- 
surance is the accounting or fig- 
ure phase of the coverage. It doesn’t 
take a C.P.A. or even a bookkeeper 
to set up the figures for proper 
Business Interruption protection. 
An elementary knowledge of a 
profit and loss statement is all that 
is needed to do the job in a satis- 
factory manner. 

What is the purpose of Business 
Interruption Insurance? Why is this 
coverage so vital to properly pro 
tect 
differ from ordinary Property Insur- 


each business? How does it 
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ance?’ Business Interruption Insur- 
ance protects against loss of antici 
pated earnings. In its most simple 
form, Business Interruption Insur 
ance covers against loss of earnings 
during a period of time that the 
business is inte rrupted by property 


by 


against until the damaged or de 


damage Cuuse al peril insured 


stroyed buildings anc 


rebuilt 


equipment 
materials are repaired and 


ordinary forms of 


replaced Phe 
property protect’ against 


loss ol thre 


physical value of the 
property. Business Interruption In 
surance is often spoken of as a 
( onsequentia! 


Element or 


Coverage. This is because the loss 


of earnings results from the period 
which fol 


of business inactivity 


lows the phy sic al destruction ot the 


property. 
EARNINGS Loss 


Surprisingly, although practi ally 
will 
carry ordinary physical damage in 
thes think 


ill businessmen voluntarily 


surance often do not 
in terms of the loss of earnings to 
that business 


the business if were 


destroyed Poo freque the 
Business Interruption loss is greater 
than the physical damage loss. For 
“X” has $100 
O00 invested in phy sical assets such 
and stock, It 


Is anticipate cl that the fixed « harges 


example, ompany 


as plant 


equipment 


and the net profit trom the business 


will approximate $100,000 for the 
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coming year. Is there any valid 


reason why “X” Company should 
insure the physical property and 
not protect its prospective earnings? 
Certainly each dollar of earnings 
is just as valuable as the corres 
ponding dollars of physical prop 
erty. 
Betore 


Business Interruption coverage, | 


reviewing the types of 
think it might be well to touch on 
a few fundamental concepts: First, 
you should constantly keep in mind 
the purpose of Business Interrup 
tion Insurance—which is to do for 
the business in a financial way what 
the business would have done for 
itself The 


very is to 


had no loss occurred, 


purpose of a business 
produce earnings. The function of 
Business Interruption Insurance is 
to protect those earnings. Second 

the choice of form to be used de 
pends largely on the treatment that 
is to be given to ordinary payroll. 
Third—the probable maximum peri- 
od of interruption or suspension to 
which the 


jected deserves careful considera 


business may be sub 


tion. Obviously a business which 
utilizes specialized machinery which 
is not easily replaced is In an en- 
tirely different position than a busi- 
ness which could be rebuilt or re- 
paired in an extremely short period 
of time. 

In most jurisdictions today Busi- 
Hess Interruption Insurance is writ 


ten on two basic forms: The Gross 
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Earnings and the Two-Item Con- 


tribution Form. These types are 
further refined by sub-division into 
Manufacturing and Mercantile or 
Non-Manufacturing types. 

First, let's 


Earnings Form. Broadly speaking, 


consider the Gross 
the “Gross Earnings” on a Mercan- 
tile risk 
between the sales and the cost of 
Manu- 
facturing risk the Gross Earnings 


represent the difference 


the goods sold while on a 


represent the sales value of produc- 
tion less the cost of the materials 
that went to make up production. 
rhe measure of recovery provided 
under the Mercantile Form is the 
reduction of the “Gross Earnings” 
due to business interruption less 
expenses of the business which do 
fact, 
the form provides a clear explana- 
tion of the 


along with 


not necessarily continue. In 


measure of recover 
a definition of “Gross 
Earnings’. Of course, the business 


interruption must have resulted 


from a peril insured against and 
naturally the length of the interrup 
tion or suspension of activities di 
affects the 


due to the lack of sales or loss of 


rectly loss of earnings 
production. 

Today the Gross Earnings Form 
has greater acceptance for Mercan- 
tile risks. Basically, it is simpler to 
sell because the assured does not 
have to give you a complete profit 
ind loss statement. He merely has 


to give you his inventorie his 
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sales, and the cost of the goods on 


purchases involved. Put anothet 


way, he doesn't have to give you 


anything but his Gross Earnings. 
Thus, his salaries, other operating 
expenses, and continuing or fixed 
expenses do not have to be di- 
Another 


of the Gross Earnings For. is that 


vulged. attractive feature 


Addison Roberts 
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it has flexibility as to the amount 
of insurance to be carried, since the 
Coinsurance Clause may be used 
with a 50%, 60%, 70% or 80% factor. 
The assured can relate his insur- 
ance costs to what he, feels to be 
the maximum period of suspension 


to which his business is subjected. 
Sates APPEAL 


Probably the most significant 
sales appeal of the’Gross Earnings 
Form is in its treatment of ordinary 
payroll. It is not necessary for the 
assured to indicate which are key 
personnel and which fall in the cat 
egory of ordinary payroll in setting 
up his insurance under the Gross 
Earnings Form. Only after the loss 
occurs is it necessary to make this 
delineation. Therefore, it is obvious 
that this gives the assured consider- 
able flexibility in the event he suf- 
fers a loss. As we shall see, the 
Two-Item Contribution Form does 
not offer this latitude. 

The Two-Item Contribution 
Form (as its name indicates) is di- 
vided into two major sections. The 
first provides coverage for net pro- 
fits and continuing expense to the 
extent that they would have been 
earned had no loss occurred. Item 
#2 provides coverage of ordinary 
payroll for 90 consecutive days. 
he ordinary payroll item is an 
optional coverage but Item #1 


must be carried whenever this form 


is used. Under the Two-Item Con- 


tribution Form it is also mandatory 
that the 80% Coinsurance Factor 
be utilized for each item of cover- 
age. In the main, Manufacturing 
risks have found the Two-Item 
Form more acceptable principally 
due to the desire of some assureds 
to keep their insurance costs at a 
minimum by excluding ordinary 
payroll coverage. 

In view of the fact that both the 
Gross Earnings and the Two-Item 
Contribution Forms provide the 
same basic coverages, the question 
of which form to use is highly im- 
portant. As either form can be for 
Manufacturing or Mercantile or 
Non-Manufacturing, the first con- 
sideration is which form will pro- 
vide the better protection in keep- 
ing with the assured’s cost desires. 
Naturally, by use of the Gross 
Earnings Form, the Coinsurance 
factor can be varied with attendant 
rate differentiation. The ordinary 
payroll consideration, as mentioned 
before, is highly important and of 
course this varies depending upon 
the assured’s appraisal of his ordin- 
ary payroll situation. No mention 
has been made of the rating as- 
pects, but it suffices to say that 
under either form the Business In- 
terruption rate is a percentage of 
the building rate for the particular 
risk. Thus, it is a relatively simple 
matter to determine the cost once 
the amount of insurance to be car- 
ried has been agreed upon. 
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If civil authorities block streets after catastrophe, business is protected 


Most companies provide rather 
elaborate work sheets to assist pro- 
ducers and insureds to set up the 
amount of insurance to be carried 
in order that the possibility of a 
Coinsurance penalty may be elimi- 
nated or kept at a minimum, In 
setting up the amount of insurance 
under either of the forms, the pat- 
tern is well established. Under the 
Gross Earnings Form you deduct 


the cost of the goods sold or the cost 
of raw materials that make up the 
finished 
This gives you the “Gross Earnings” 
—which should then be adjusted for 
any trend factors such as an in- 


product from the sales. 


crease or decrease in business. This 
figure, after being subjected to the 
Coinsurance percentage, represents 
the amount of insurance to be car- 
ried. With respect to the Two-Item 
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Contribution Form you obtain the 
(Jross Earnings in the same manner 
buteoou make two additional de 
ductions from the Gross Earnings 
before applying the trend factor. 
Spec ifically 


payroll and the of heat, light 


these are the ordinary 


and 


pawer. With respect to Item 
#2. the ordinary payroll should be 
taken at the highest ninety con 


secutive days of ordinary payroll 


anticipated for the coming vear. 
Under both item #1 and #2 it is 
vecessary that you apply the SOW 
determine 


Coinsurance «factor to 


the amount of insurance which 
should be carried 

Each of the forms has a Stock 
Clause which should be comment 


ed on. With respect to Mercantile 
risks the period, of suspensioh in 
cludes not only the length of time 
take, 


gence and dispatch to 


it would with ordinary dili 
repair ot 
re pire e the premises but also up to 
thirty 


lowed for 


additional time is al 
stock back on 
“In the Manufacturing 


days 
putting 
the shelves 
whether 


forms irrespective — of 


CrosseKarnings or Two-lItem Con 
tribution, there are stock provisions 
for both raw stock and stock in 
process. 

The function of these two clauses 
is to put the assured back in the 
same position he would have been 
nm had no loss occurred; namely, 
he has up to thirty days to accum 


ulate raw 


AND 


stock in addition to the . 


Marcel 
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time it takes to repair or replace 
the property as it existed prior to 
the loss. Regarding stock which has 
been partiaily processed, time is 
allowed in the period of suspension 
to cover such partial processing. 
The Stock Clauses quite clearly re 
veal the basic intention of all forms 

to cover earnings in every respect. 
In other words, the assured is put 
back in exactly the same position 
as he was prior to the loss. No men- 
tion is made of coverage under the 
form on finished goods in a manu- 
facturing concern or stock on the 
a Mereantile Form. Ob- 


viously, these goods are covered by 


shelves in 


ordinary property insurance, 
Another interesting provision that 
is common to all forms of Business 
Interruption Insurance is the Ex- 
pense to Reduce Loss Clause. Its 
basic purposes is to provide cover 
age for expediting expense which 
may be necessary to reduce the 
loss. Such emergency or expediting 
expense is covered to the extent 
that it 
not uncommon to see production 


reduces a loss. Thus, it is 
made up by adding another shift 
in a manufacturing plant or to find 
on a Mercantile risk that expedit- 
ing expense is allowed to open an 
outlet at a 
awaiting the destroyed property to 


new location while 
be replaced or repaired. This Clause 
has an important practical applica- 


tion in a high percentage of the 


losses presented. 
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A rather unique clause which is 
found in all of the Business Inter- 
ruption Forms is the Interruption 
by Civil Authority provision. This 
allows up to two weeks coverage 
when the assured’s business is in- 
terupted—even though the occur- 
rence of the peril insured against 
did not physically damage the in- 
sured’s property. For example, as a 
result of a catastrophe the Fire or 
Police Department might block off 
a street and interrupt an insured’s 
business even though his premises 
suffered no physical damage loss. 

As Business Interruption Insur 
ance has developed through the 
years, two clauses have been added 
to many policies which represent 
significant improvements over the 
earlier developments in the busi 
ness. Originally, Business Interrup 
tion Insurance was developed with 
a daily or a weekly limitation on 
the amount the assured could re 
cover. These limitations were de 
leted 
found that the variation in earnings 


in most businesses was large enough 


from the forms as it was 


so that such restrictions needlessly 
created either over or under insur- 
ance, 

Today it is possible to obtain an 
Agreed Amount Endorsement un 
der certain conditions. The purpose 
of this endorsement is to elimi 
nate the effect of the Co-insurance 
Clause in the event the assured car 


ries the amount of insurance speci 
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endorsement. tn 
this 


ment may only be used on non 


uncer the 


most endorse 


jurisdictions, 


manufacturing risks which are rated 


as sprinklered or fireproof. In addi 


tion, a statement of business in 


terruption values must be filed with 
prior to 


the Rating Association 


issuance of the endorsement. The 


other clause referred to above is 
the Premium Adjustment Endorse 
be attached to 


when th 


ment—which may 


Gross Earnings forms 
premium developed is not less than 
$500. The purpose of this endorse 
ment is to eliminate the possibility 
of either over or under insurance 
It is expected that the assured will 
file values with an allowance for 
over insurance due to the fact that 
at the expiration of the policy a 
pro-rata return premium is allowed 
for such excess insurance, if any. 
In addition to the two main types 
of Business Interruption Insurance, 
there is one additional form which 
is a relatively new development in 
this field. It is called the Earnings 
Insurance Form and it was con 
ceived on the premise that a greal 
many small mercantile and service 
risks were not purchasing Business 
Interruption Insurance due to the 
fact that the forms described above 
were too complicated and cumber 
some. This new form covers loss of 
carnings with a recovery limitation 
of 25% 


each 30 day period of suspension 


of the amount insured for 
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dhis limitation is in lieu of a Co 
insurance Clause. This coverage 
has not met with much acceptance 
by either producers or assureds. 
Probably this results from the feel 
ing on the part of most producers 
that proper coverage can best be 
provided by the other forms. 
Let's review the steps that are 
taken by an adjuster at the time of 
a loss. It should be pointed out that 


in considering the loss potential, 


confusion can be avoided by taking 
one step at a time. The adjuster 
first must determine the period of 
suspension—that is whether the sus- 
pension is total or partial and the 
length of time it will take with or 
dinary, diligence and dispatch to 
have the business operating again. 
Second, he should then determine 
the loss of earnings for this period 
of suspension. This involves ob- 
taining the “Gross Earnings,” break- 
ing down the continuing and non- 
continuing expenses, and finally, 
determining the net profit which 
could have been anticipated had no 
loss occurred. Third, it must be de- 
termined whatethe insurance value 
was as of the day of the loss for 
the application of the Coinsurance 
Clause.eThen apply the amount of 
insurance carried to the amount of 
insurance that should be carried to 
comply with Coinsurance require- 
ments, times the amount of the 
actual loss—which gives you the 
amount of recovery under the in- 


surance contract provided this fig 
ure is not in excess of the amount 
of actual loss. By taking each step 
in its turn the assured is easily 
made aware of what his contract 
has done for him. 

During the last quarter of 1956 
the gross national product was run- 
ning at a rate of $422 billion. Most 
economists are optimistic about this 
figure being expanded in 1957. 
Corporate earnings (after taxes) for 
1956 have been estimated at ap- 
proximately $21.5 billion. When 
you consider that every business 
which is making a profit and, in 
fact, any business which is making 
any part of its fixed charges is a 
likely candidate for this coverage 
you realize a little of its potential. 

Unfortunately, in 1955—which is 
the last year statistics are available 
—one large statistical agency with 
over 200 companies reporting to 
it showed net premium volume of 
less than $52 million for all Time 
Element coverages. When this fig- 
ure is related to the total Fire and 
Extended Coverage premiums we 
find only a little over 3% of the 
total is developed through Business 
Interruption sales. The need for 
the coverage is obvious. The po- 
tential is great. The forms are flex- 
ible and salable. Thus, it seems to 
me that producers in the insurance 
field are presented with a tremen- 
dous challenge to do a real job on 
this coverage. 
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@ The heart of our American economy—manu 


facturing 


is continuing to set production records 


and properly protecting manufacturers requires 


constont review and revision of their programs 


Protecting the Manufacturer 


NDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION has 
I reached an all-time high and 
the insurance programs of manu- 
facturers are in constant need of 
review and The Inland 
Marine field offers many interest- 
ing, diversified forms of coverage 
necessary in arranging complete 
protection. Generally very flexible, 


revision. 


these forms can be adjusted to 
conform to the needs of the indi- 
vidual case—including property in 
process at manufacturing locations, 
all modes of transportation, parcel 
post, samples or merchandise in 
and 
some 


salesmen 
review 


the possession of 
many others. Let’s 
of these coverages. 

A Processors Floater is written 
two ways. First and most common 
is first party coverage; protection 
for the owner of goods or materials 
while the property is being proc- 
essed by a manufacturer; more 
commonly referred to as a con- 
tractor or processor. The scope of 
coverage generally includes any- 
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the Continental United 
Canada, 


where in 
States; including 
Puerto Rico or Mexico, while at 
locations other than those owned, 
leased or controlled by the assured 
and in transit from the point of 
origin until completed and returned 
to an assigned destination—usually 


often 


the assured’s premises. Perils of 
loss or damage can be arranged 
for both the location and transit 
exposures, uniformly or separately, 
anywhere from basic fire and ex 
tended coverage hazards to “All 
Risks”; depending, of course, on 
the individual requirements. 

The second form is bailee pro- 
tection covering the assumed lia- 
bility of a manufacturer for prop- 
erty of others in his custody or 
control for processing. In contrast 
to the previously described form, 
this type policy covers on the 
premises of the assured; also, it in- 
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cludes a transportation \ 
wide range of pe rils. including fire 


haz 


extended coverage 
leakage 


hold-up, theft and others, are gen 


lightning 


ards burglary 


sprinkler 


erally available 
In one line of business, a spec ial 
needed. For the 


form 1s garment 


industry. the Garment Contractors 


Floater is used, Coverage while 
at contractors or sub 


light 


ning sprinkler leakage, wate dam 


on location 
contractors 1S limited to fire 
age, burglary hold-up, windstorm 
hail 
damage and boiler explosion. It is 


addi 


to include (a 


smoke. vehicle and aircraft 


optional upon payment ol 


tional premium 
thett (bb) strikes 


mischiet and explosion; and (¢ 


riots, malicious 


limited or  bitoad consequential 


damage tor loss or damage to parts 


of garments including broken lots 
] 


sizes or color ranges. Again, covel 


does not apply to property 
while on assured’s premises. 

The transportation teature of the 
(sarment Contractors Floater is 


“All-Risk 
to the 


and covers, in addition 


common carrier 


owners truck form of conveyance, 
messengers whether they use pub 


lic transportation, private Cars—or 


ri ks 


the busy streets of crowded cities 


push handearts and along 


Just us at re minder in conclusion 


to our review of processing Covel 


ot prope rty should be 


reminded that contractors cannot 
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control the during tha 


processing. They have no accuralk 


property 


means of determining values 


keeping adequate inventories On 


the constantly moving stock of ma 
from the 


thes do 


firms for 
How then 


be provid | 


terials mans 


whom work 
can adequate coverage 
unless by owners of materials. 
Now we have come to the potut 
of completed products to be sold 
and ultimately shipped to whol 
salers. distributors and the public 
We all know that the sales division 
of anv company is the key to suc 


sure a steady turnover am 


cess. salesmen must neces 


sarily | 
sale of merchandise. Many of these 


samples of the 


sale smen carry 


products they expect to sell. Pro 
viding scores, possibly hundreds ot 
with samples in 
dolhu 
Floate 


form. 


repre sentatives, 


volves vers considerable 


values, so the Salesmens 
is an important, necessary) 

Once 
broad, “All-Risk” form which in 


while in the 


more we have al vel 


sures the property 
custody of salesmen. It covers an\ 
in the Continental United 


Alaska ), 


but not on the sal smens or as 


whe 


States and Canada (not 


during 
The 
with «a stated 
100% co 


owl premises, not 


sureds 


shipment by parcel post. 


policy is written 
limit per salesman and a 
insurance clause applying to the 
overall limit of liability. 


The principal exclusions are 1 
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fidelity of persous te whom prop 
mysterious 
thett 
and 


erty is entrusted, 


unexplained disappearance, 


from an unattended vehicle 


marring or scratching 


fire, 


breakage, 


unless caused by extended 
coverage hazards, accident to the 
marine 


Thett 


from an unattended vehicle is often 


transporting vehicle 


perils while waterborne. 
covered at additional premium, but 


restricted to forcible entry (o! 


which there must be visible evi 


dence) into a fully enclosed and 


locked vehicle or compartment 
IN TRANSIT 


The company’s salesmen having 
done their job, the finished prod 
ucts are then shipped to the pu 
distributors, 


chasers wholesalers, 


cases, direct to 


the 
over. 


and in some 
Here Transportation 
takes As the 


implies it covers goods in transit 


public. 
Floater name 
in the custody of public carriers 
(hese include any railroad or rail 
way licensed 


eEXpress company 


public truckmen, transfer ot othe: 


land transportation companies and 
coastwise steamers which navigate 
in certain coastal waters and inland 
also 


waterways. The policy may 


include shipments on vehicles 
owned or leased and operated by 
the assured. Coverage is provided 
while property is situated on piers 
docks, wharves, bulkheads, in ce 


yots. stations and/or on platforms 


MANUFACTURER 


but only while in custody of a 
common carrier incidental to trans 
portation. It attaches from the time 
the goods leave the factory, store 
or warehouse at the initial point of 
shipment until delivered. 
Incidentally, the Nation-Wide 
Marine Definition, adopted by 


most states and territories as the 


Frederick P. Winne, Jr. 
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law governing the Inland Marine 
insurance business, contains an im 
portant provision relative to do 
mestic shipments held at locations. 


It reads as follows: 


“1. Domestic shipments on con- 
signment, provided the coverage of 
the issuing companies includes haz- 
ards of transportation. 

(a) Property shipped on consign- 
ment for sale or distribution, while 
in transit and not exceeding one 
hundred and twenty (120) days 
after arrival at consignee’s premises 
or other place of storage or de- 
posit and 

b) Property shipped on con- 
signment for exhibit. or trial, or 
approval or auction, while in transit, 
while in the custody of others and 
while be ing returned, 

2. Domestic shipments not on 
consignment, provided the coverage 


of the issuing companies includes 
hazards of transportation, beginning 
and *‘ending within the United 
States, provided that such ship- 
ments shall not be covered at man- 
ufacturing premises nor after arrival 
at premises owried, leased or oper 
ated by assured or purchaser, nor 
for more than ninety (90) days at 
other place of storage or deposit, 
except in premises of transportation 
companies or freight forwarders, 
when such storage is incident to 
transportation.’ 


- The basic perils provided are 
fire, lightning, extended coverage 
hazards, flood, collision, derailment 
or overturning of the transporting 


vehicle, marine perils while water- 
borne and theft of an entire ship- 
ping ‘package, excluding pilferage. 


March 


Of course, many other perils may 
be added to suit the individual 
needs and at the appropriate rates. 
“All-Risk” insurance is available in 
some Cases, 

Generally, the exclusions for the 
basic form include money, securi- 
ties, valuable papers, leakage, mar 
ring, scratching, wet or dampness, 
spoilage unless resulting from a 
peril insured against, strikes, riots, 
civil commotion, shipments refused 
or returned, risks by parcel post or 
mail shipments, export shipments 
after arrival at seaboard, import 
shipments until risks assumed by 
Marine policies shall have ceased 
and War Risk. Some of these ex 
clusions are uninsurable exposures, 
others are necessary because of le- 
gal requirements and still others 
may be deleted and included as 
insured perils. Shipments sent 
F.O.B. may also be covered as 
well as protection against fraud and 
deceit, vandalism and malicious 
mischief, theft and others, at the 
appropriate premium charge. 

Oftentimes, resistance is encoun 
tered when clients ship by railroad 
or express or both. They think ade- 
quate protection is provided when, 
in reality, it is very inadequate. 
The Kansas Flood was an excellent 
example. Almost one billion dollars 
was lost by businessmen because 
the railroads could not be held 
liable for “Acts of God”. 

Here are interesting points to 


me 
4 
a 


PROTECTING THE MANUFACTURER 


Coverage from time goods leave factory until delivered at destination 


remember. Express shipments cov- 
ered by a Transportation Floater 
are usually made under released 
bill of lading which releases the 
express company from payment of 
loss for damaged or destroyed ship- 
ments—the burden of payment for 
such losses is assumed by the in- 
surance carrier. Also, the combined 
expenses for express charges on de- 
clared valuation in excess of its 


liability of $50 and the cost of 
transportation are usually more ex- 
pensive than an insurance policy. 

The uniform “straight” railroad 
bill of lading states that the rail- 
road is not liable for losses from 
riots, strikes, “Acts of 
God”. The latter term means those 


war and 
happenings beyond human power 
to control and include windstorm, 
cyclone, tornado, hurricane, light- 
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ning: Hood, fog and earthquake 
Transportation insurance can pro- 


. 
vide this protection in most cases. 
Moron Fieet 


Certain of your manufacturing 
risks will require Motor Truck Car- 
go Insurance in place of Transpor- 
tation Insurance. These are the 
cases where the manufacturer ships 
the bulk of his output in his own 
vehicles, or vehicles leased but 
driven by his employees, within an 
established territory. This form of 
Owners policy is similar to the 
Transportation form but is designed 
to better fit the circumstances. It 
contains a specified radius of oper- 
ition and requires al schedule of 
trucks, including a complete de 
scription, serial numbers and a spec- 
ified limit of liability for each. 
The named perils include fire, in 
ternal explosion of the vehicle, 
lightning, collision or overturn, cy 
clone, tornado, windstorm and 
others. Notable exclusions other 
than those noted for Transporta 


tion Floater are: (a) damage to 


the vehicle, tarpaulins or fittings, 
or property carried gratuitously or 
as an accommodation; and (b) loss 
or damage to paintings, statuary 
and other works of art unless a 
total loss of the specie. 

None of the foregoing Inland 
Marine forms cover shipments 


which are sent by mail. So, the 
Parcel Post Policy comes into play 
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to insure merchandise in packages 
which travel by regular or regis- 
tered mail and parcel post. This 
contract does not cover shipments 
made by express and does not 
cover money and securities at all. 

Coverage is provided against all 
risks from the time property is 
taken into custody of the post office 
for transmission until its arrival at 
the address of the receiver—any 
where in the Continental United 
States, Canada and Alaska. The ex- 
clusions include: (a) perishable 
merchandise; (b) valuable papers; 
(c) merchandise shipped on con 
signment, memorandum or appro 
al unless in fulfillment of an order 
or request, or consigned to parties 
to whom the assured has previous 
ly sold merchandise; (d) packages 
incorrectly or insufficiently ad 
dressed, improperly or insecureis 
packaged or on which postage is 
not fully prepaid; (e) packages not 
marked, “Return Postage Guaran- 
teed”; (f) shipments to transients 
at hotels (not including salesmen 
of the assured) unless sent by reg- 
istered mail or government insured 
parcel post. 

There are two types of policic 
Open form and Coupon form. 

The Open form is a continuous 
term policy, requiring submission 
of reports monthly, quarterly or 
annually and is subject to an an- 
nual $50 deposit and minimum 
premium. Liability is usually limited 


. 

° 
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to $100 each package sent by 
ordinary parcel post or unregis- 
tered mail, and to $500 on packages 
sent by registered or government 
insured parcel post. Rates for this 
coverage are based on commodity, 
distance and volume shipped. 

The Coupon form is supplied in 
books of LOO, 200, 500 or 1,000 
coupons of cents 
(.05) for each coupon. The value 
of each and the number required 
the of 
of package. 


at a cost five 


varies according to class 
mail and the value 
The limit of liability 


is usually the same as 


per package 
for the Open 
form limit. 

Incoming or returned shipments, 
in which the insured has an insur 
able interest, may be included in 
the Open form for a small addi 
tional premium. Reports of such 
shipment must also be submitted 
periodically. 

This form of protection is usu 
ally advantageous to the manufac 
turer because it costs less than that 
charged by the and 
provides him with prompt settle 


government 


ment of claims. 

Many of 
equipment and similar property are 
sold by manufacturers or dealers 
who contract or perform the serv 
ice of installation as part of the 
sales agreement—the Installation 
Floater fills this need. During the 
period of installation, this type of 
policy will insure the units, parts, 


varieties machinery, 


MANUFACTURER 2Y 
and countless other accessory items 
that ultimately will constitute the 
completed job. The policy includes 
transportation coverage during 
shipment of all material, it insures 
the property after arrival at desti 
nation, while in course of actual in- 
stallation, and it continues to cover 
even the completed project during 
inspection or testing and until for 
mal acceptance by the purchaser. 

Large installations often require 
Tbatnhy weeks or months to complete 
During this the of 
property at the location of the job 
will rise from zero at the start to 
the full and often very high value 
when the The 
Installation keeps 


time, value 


work is finished. 


Floater policy 


step with this growing risk on the 


basis of actual value at time of loss, 
and can be extended to ine lude all 
labor expense incurred in the work 
up to that moment. 

Smaller installation projects can 
Some 


installations in 


just as readily be covered. 
risks involve many 
progress at the same time, most of 
them of 


pleted value. These installations in 


sinall or moderate com 
dividually do not consume lengthy 
periods, but the total value of prop 
erty exposed to loss at any given 
time adds up to a high amount. 
Just a word of caution. The In 
stallation Floater is not to be used 
for risks involving the construction 
of buildings. Legal restrictions in 


most states require that policy 
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of the inland marine type, written 
to insure building materials, plumb- 
ing or heating fixtures and similar 
items cannot cover after the prop- 
erty is attached to or becomes a 
part of the building, nor for more 
than 30 to 90 days after delivery. 

There is no standard form for 
these floaters—each case has a “tai 
lored” form designed to fit the in- 
dividual risk. The breadth of cover- 
age can vary from basic fire to 
“All Risk” at the 


transit or both. Premiums are sur- 


location or in 


prisingly reasonable—being based 
on the average fire rates at places 
of installations plus loadings for 
transportation and other perils. An- 
nual or reporting forms are avail 
able. 

The Installment Sales Floater—a 
over 


form of too often 


looked where industrial insurance 


coverage 


programs are concerned. A large 
and growing proportion of all mer- 
chandise, machinery, and equip 


ment of description sold 


these days is paid for on an install- 


every 


ment or deferred payment basis. 
During the 
seller bears a risk of losing the un- 


property is 


payment period the 
paid balance if the 
destroyed or lost. When that hap- 
pens, the purchaser is probably 
unable to complete the agreed pay- 
ments or is unwilling to do so. In 
either event, the seller is faced with 
great difficulty in trying to get the 
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unpaid balance, and usually is 
obliged to “write off’ amount. 

The purchaser has an important 
interest in the property, too. If it 
is destroyed before his payments 
are completed, he loses the total 
amount he has paid to the seller 
up to that time. Usually he is also 
obligated legally to pay balance. 

The Installment Sales Floater 
(also known as a Deferred Pay- 
ment policy) provides insurance 
upon this property. It can be writ- 
ten in either of two general ways: 
(a) To cover only the seller to the 
extent of the unpaid balance that 
remains outstanding at time of loss, 
or (b) to cover both the seller and 
the purchaser to the extent of the 
full value of the property. The 
policy can be extended to include 
merchandise sent out on loan, rent- 
al, lease or approval plus exposure 
of the installment property. 

The perils and exclusions are 
open to individual consideration 
for each risk. No bureau contro] or 
filing restrictions affect our free- 
dom to custom-build this policy as 
best suits the assured’s needs, 

Manufacturers offer a tremen- 
dously big field for sales, only a few 
of which have been briefly dis- 
cussed here. Creative selling of this 
type is regulated only by the de- 
gree of ingenuity and ambition dis- 
played by an individual. 


LXXXVI 


ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Service Station—A man 
was walking along the sidewalk of a 
main street of a town on a foggy night, 
seeking a certain side street. As he 
approached an intersection he came 
opposite a gasoline service station 
on which were two buildings separ- 
ated by a large space. Thinking the 
space between the buildings was the 
street he sought, he walked forward 
and fell into a grease pit maintained 
in the space by the filling station, and 
was injured. He sued the filling station 
and recovered judgment on the jury’s 
verdict in his favor. The appellate 
court affirmed the judgment. ( Mercier 
v. Naugatuck Fuel Company (Con- 
necticut 1953) 95 A. 2d. 263.) 


Liability to Customer—As three wom- 
en were leaving a restaurant after 
luncheon, one of them started to slip 
on the sloping glazed ceramic tile 
covering the floor on the entranceway 
leading from the restaurant to the 
sidewalk. As the woman in the center 
of the group grabbed the slipping 
woman to prevent her from falling, 
she jostled the third woman, causing 
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her to fall and break her hip. The 
injured woman, who 85 years 
old at the time of the accident, sued 
both the restaurateur and its land- 
lord and the jury returned a $22,000 
verdict in her favor against both 
defendants. The judgment was af- 
firmed on appeal, (Hilleary v. Earle 
Restaurant (U. S. 1952) 109 F. Supp. 
829. ) 


was 


Liability for Crop Damage—A man 
sued and recovered judgment for $600 
damages to his corn and tobacco crop 
caused by the defendant’s hogs which 
he claimed the defendant had per- 
mitted to run at large and enter his 
premises. The defendant claimed that 
he was not liable since the plaintiff 
failed to fence his land, but the ap- 
pellate court held that the defendant 
was liable under a state statute per- 
mitting a landowner to recover dam- 
ages caused by trespassing cattle even 
though he had constructed a 
“lawful” fence, and affirmed the judg 
ment. (Woodford v. Hall (Kentucky 
1953) 257 S. W. 2d. 902.) 


not 


The Brooklyn water front suffered one of the worst marine fires in half a century when a 


terrific blast shook area for miles causing many deaths, injuries and damage. 
e 
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A 14-cor freight derailment at 
Syracuse, N. Y., caused this U.S. 4 
Mail car to hang precariously 
over cars parked in terminal be- 


low. Four injured 


|, 
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MOTOR VEHICLE 


When the ramp alongside an 
Akron, O., company building 
gove way, porked cars of em- 
ployees wound up in these 


strange positions. 


An explosion of gos caused this Norwalk, Conn., home to completely collapse killing 


housewife and injuring two children. Husband is being held for murder 
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CAPITAL STocK CASUALTY- 
SURETY INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HAVE FOR YEARS OPERATED A 
SERVICE PROGRAM THAT FOR 
HUMANITARIAN PURPOSE 


IS UNSURPASSED BY ANY INDUSTRY! 


A recent survey REVERLS 
THAT FORGERY \S THE FASTEST 
GROWING CRIME IN THE U.S. 
TWN THE MID-WEST, AN UNINSURED 
FIRM WAS WIPED OUT BY FORGERY! 


SIRGGERING 

LOSSES 

FROM EMBEZZLE-_~ 

MENT OF MONEY St 

AND MERCHANDISE AL_= 

FROM EMPLONERS ARE : 
COMMITTED BY “HONEST™ EMPLOYEES! 


PA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUZZLED BY A CASE ON ITS 
BOOKS WROTE TO THE POLICy- 
DER...” BOUGHT A 
wih COMPANY AT 
/1 A.M. RUGUST /6T! YOUR PLACE 
WAS GUTTED BY FIRE AT 3 PM. 
THE DRY! KINDLY EXPLAIN 

ELAY! 


PREVENTIVES 
OF EVIL ARE FA 
BETTER THAN 
REMEDIES! 


NO EMPLOYER WOULD HIRE ANY OTHER KIND! 7% 
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relations “Oscar,” 


UBLIC much- 
p used and, equally, a much- 
abused term. 

It has survived the confusion of 
multiple definitions and overcome 
committed in_ its 


RELATIONS is a 


many crimes 
name, from press agentry and bla- 
tant lobbying to outright propa- 
ganda and obvious sales promotion. 

Abraham said it best: 
“Public sentiment is everything. 
With public sentiment nothing can 
fail. Without it, nothing can suc- 
ceed.” 

A prominent public 
counsel expressed these thoughts, 
no better but in today’s language, 
thus: “Tomorrow belongs to the 
man who thinks in terms of the 
public.” 

This, then, is the account of one 
public relations project by a large 
insurance company. It is an impor- 
tant project, not merely because it 
is successful (which it is), but also 
because it affects more publics in 
an area most vital to the greatest 


Lincoln 


relations 


A public relations project of long range significance 
for public service—an ideal expression of manage- 
ment philosophy—told here completely for the first 
time and winner, in 1955, of the nation’s top public 
the Silver 


American Public Relations Association 


PR—Public Service in Action 
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Anvil award of the 


By STANLEY F. WITHE 


number concerned. It attacks the 
gravest problem facing America 
today: the appalling accident ca- 
tastrophe on the nation’s high- 
ways. 

This is the problem; judge for 
yourself. About 40,000 men, wo- 
men and children lost their lives 
and 2,000,000 or more others were 
injured in 1956 in motor vehicle 
accidents. This closely approaches 
fifty percent of all types of acci- 
dents in the United States last year. 
Further, the economic loss to the 
nation will probably exceed $5,- 
000,000,000. 

The insurance industry has long 
acknowledged the complexity and 
immensity of achieving maximum 
safety on the nation’s roads and 
highways. It has moved forcefully, 
alone and in close collaboration with 
interested organizations, to face up 


~ 
| 
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and seek solutions to this many 
sided problem. 

The ultimate key, all agree, is 
the driver behind the wheel. The 
highway engineer constructs wide- 
banked curves. The electrical -en 
gineer conceives marvels in robot 
signals. The automotive engineer 
devises wonders for motoring com 
fort. The traffic engineer eliminates 
natural and man-made hazards, But 
everyone concerned with traffic 
safety, sadly totting up the steadily 
rising tolls, knows there is only one 
final answer—human engineering. 


Furure Movorists 


The essence of this problem has 
been widely recognized for years 
teach the American motorist how 
to drive! With more than 75,000, 
000 licensed drivers, it would be 
an insuperable task to start there. 
The logical answer then—teach the 
future driver. That is just what the 
insurance industry set out to do. 
It has been in the forefront of the 
high school driver education move 
ment, through the medium of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies program for high school 
students throughout the nation, and 
has accomplished great progress in 
a comparatively brief time. 

But two major obstacles handi 
cap this program’s full effective 
ness on a nationwide scale—time 


and money. Time for trained 
teachers, with limited facilities, to 
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conduct classroom lectures and es- 
sential on-the-road practice, par- 
ticularly the latter, since in a cara 
teacher could handle only one to 
four students at a time. And money, 
which has to be squeezed trom 
always-tight school budgets, to pay 
the way. 

That was the picture in the 
early ‘50s when the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company, contemplat- 
ing its long-established business 
management principle of public 
service in conjunction with its pub- 
lic relations program objectives, 
sought an action plan of perma 
nent, long-range value. We took 
a searching look at the American 
family’s prized possession—the auto 
mobile. And we quickly pinpointed 
the embryo driver, specifically the 
high school teen-ager, as offering 
the most dramatic effective 
focus for our action plan. 

National driver education stand 
ards had established 30 clock hours 
of classroom instruction and six 
clock hours of actual on-the-road 
practice as acceptable minimums. 
Further study disclosed that the 
principal bettleneck in the driver 
training program lay in the behind 
the-wheel phase, which was prov- 
ing too costly and too wasteful of 
teacher time. This, then, became 
our primary target: to devise some 
means by which this phase of the 
training could be accelerated and 
made more efficient. 


\ 
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Ou because ol its 
many years experience as a pioncer 
field of 


driver-testing equipment, was well 
suited for the task. Accordingly, 


company, 


in the psycho-physical 


we undertook a series of discus- 
sions with educators to determine 
whether a classroom driver-training 
device, especially designed for 
school use, might make an impor- 
tant contribution. Out of these dis- 
cussions developed the revolution 
ary concept of giving large groups 
of students behind-the-wheel driv 
ing instruction right in the class 
with a 


room specially-designed 


training device. 


1. The device would apply to 
the training of automobile driv- 
ers the same principle found suc- 
cessful in pilot training devices 
like the Link Trainer and the 
Dehme] Flight Simulator. 

2. The 
multi-place 
enable one teacher to instruct 10 


trainer would be 


device so 


to 15 students or more at a time. 
3. The 


would be 


aim of the trainer 
to reduce, not elimi 
nate, expensive “on-the-road” 
time. 

4. Aetna Casualty would pro- 
duce especially for use with this 
series of 


trainer a motion pic 


tures stressing: (a) judgment 


development in traffic situations 
(b) handling the car in certain 
situations 


common emergency 


SERN IN 


AC TION 


and (c) the display of good driv- 
ing attitudes at all times. In the 
films, educators agreed, students 
could be exposed to specially 
staged situations which could 
not be duplicated in real life due 
to the hazard in- 


volved. 


expense or 


Stanley F. Withe 


THE AUTHOR: 
Mr. Withe is secretary of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company. He 
directs all public educational and 
informational activities of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies. He is 
serving on advisory committees of 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
Association of Casualty and Surety 


Companies, among others. 
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Pioneering result was a complete 


the 
Aetna Drivotrainer. It was unveiled 


driver education classroom, 
publicly in February, 1953, in co- 
operation with the New York City 
Board of Education, and almost 
immediately attracted nationwide 
attention in the nation’s press. Next 
came a developmental research 
program, sponsored by Aetna in 
close collaboration with educators, 
to evaluate the Drivotrainer’s ef- 
fectiveness as a teaching aid and 
to determine what improvements 
could be made in the “pilot” model 
equipment. Out of this has evolved 
the Aetna 


as we know it today: 


Drivotrainer classroom 


1 Central Control Tower for the 
instructor which automatically 
records on a continually-moving 
sheet, through an intricate scor- 
ing mechanism, the reaction—by 
time and decision—of each indi- 
vidual student to more than 30 
different operations required by 
varying traffic conditions. 

1 Movie Projector and a large screen 
at the front of the classroom 
where the motion pictures por- 
tray the highway as seen through 
a car windshield. 

5 to 15 Aetnacars, immovable one- 
seat simulated automobiles with 
standard controls and instruments 
including: a steering wheel, gear- 
shift lever, clutch and _ brake 
pedals and accelerator, speedom- 
eter, left-right turn indicator, 
ignition key and starter, and even 
an adjustable driver’s seat. Under 
the hood is a complex system of 
electro-mechanical devices that 
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duplicate the operational controls 
of real automobiles. The motor 
whirs when the starter button is 
depressed, even gets louder as 
the gas pedal is depressed. 
Special Training Films, produced 
in cooperation with representa- 
tives of the New York City Board 
of Education. The films employ 
accepted educational techniques: 
First, instructional films designed 
to portray the proper method of 
operating a vehicle under varying 
traffic conditions. Second, prac- 
tice or test films showing the 
“driver's eye” view of the road. 
Starting with the basic skills of 
starting and steering, the films 
continue by progressive stages on 
through the more advanced skills 
like driving on hills, parallel and 
diagonal parking, making U and 
Y turns, meeting highway emer- 
gencies, and driving in traffic. 
The last film is an 18-minute final 
examination which educators say 
is unmatched by any licensing 
exam in the scope of driving 
situations it covers. 

“Teacher's Manual for the Aetna 
Drivotrainer,” a 225-page com- 
plete syllabus of the program, 
provided each Drivotrainer in- 
stallation. Prepared by a special 
committee from the New York 
City school system working in 
cooperation with the company’s 
driver-education specialists. 

This creation is that ultimate 
achievement—an ideal of manage- 
ment philosophy for public service 
perfectly expressed in a long-range 
project of economic and humani- 
tarian significance. I can write 
these words now with conviction. 
In 1953 (and earlier), there was 


PR—PUBLIC SERVICE IN ACTION 


Large screen portraying highway 
as seen through car windshield. j 
/ 
/ 
/ 


/ 
/ 


‘ ‘ 
5 to 15 Aetnacars, simlated autos 
with standard controls and instruments. 
‘ 
\ / 
/ 
Movie projector and 22 , 
special training films. 


Central control tower ™7 
automatically recora- 
ing individual student 
scores for instructor.|! 


Major components of an Aetna Drivotrainer classroom are indicated above. 


some unknowns, some theories that research and evaluation of equip- 
had to be established as facts. To ment and techniques. 

learn the answers, Drivotrainer A 13-place unit was installed 
units were installed at three care- with the cooperation of the New 
fully selected locations, on loan York City Board of Education in 
and without cost, for purposes of a Queens high school. The expert 
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stall of educational specialists, the 


representative student body, and 
the proximity of the experimental 
classroom to our home office for 


necessary Observation and super 


vision by our own staff, were im 
portant factors in this initial instal- 


lation. 


LocicaL 


The second experimental instal 
lation on loan was an eight-place 
unit in 1954 in Los Angeles. Since 
more students receive driver train 
ing each year in Los Angeles than 
any other city in the country, it was 
at logic al choic ec for a research pro 
with the 
thermore, the acute traffic conges 
both New York 
Angeles posed special training dif- 


gram Drivotrainer. ku 


tion om and Los 


common to cities 


had 


eligible for driver training. In these 


ficulties many 


which thousands of vouths 
thickly-settled urban areas on-the 
road practice in dual-control cars 
was not only impractical for the 
numbers involved but also was ac 
tially 


teachers. 


dangerous for students and 


The third, and final, experimen 
tal installation on loan was a five 
place unit at the lowa State Teach 
College. As the Drivotrainet 
program accelerated, it was clearly 
evident that there would be a great 
demand for driver education teach 
ers qualified to instruct in the 


Drivotrainer. The lowa college 
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has trained more driver education 
teachers than any other college in 
the country, and was recognized as 
It is also 


a pioneer in this field. 


now planning a new driver educa- 


tion laboratory building with a spe 
cial Drivotrainer classroom. 

Los Angeles was the first to con 
clude its Drivotrainer research with 


the following results: 


1. On-the-road training could be 
with the 


while achieving 


cut percent 
Drivotrainer 
at least as good or better re 
sults. 
Drivotrainer students showed 
greater progress in develop 
ing good driving attitudes. 
Estimated cost savings an 
nually were: 
$6000 per 1000 students with 
S place unit. 
$12,000 per 


with 15-place unit. 


1000 students 


lowa State Teachers College, in 
its research report released only al 
few months ago, confirms the Los 
Angeles findings. Pointing out that 
an instructor can train half again 
as many students by using the 
Drivotrainer, the lowa report states: 
“Manv large schools will find that 
the savings in instructional  sal- 


aries will amortize the cost of a 


Drivotrainer insta]lation.” 
New York City, now nearing the 
completion of its research, states 


in a progress report that the Drivo- 
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trainer shows evidence of being 


all excellent audio visual aid 
which serves to enrich the drive 
education and training curriculum.” 

Schools in all parts of the coun 
try are now showing increasing in 
terest in the Drivotrainer. In March, 
1954, Oak Park, Illinois, purchased 
a 15-place unit, the first high 
school in the nation to buy an in 
stallation outright. Now in the sec- 
ond year of operation, excellent 
results are reported. A plus factor 
has been developed in Oak Park 
All dual- 


control car expense has been elimi 


that is worthy of note. 
nated there by a unique parent 
teacher relationship, wherein pat 
this 


parent 


family car for 
thus 


pupil and parent teacher relations 


ents use the 
training and closet 
are promoted, In lowa, Waterloo 
and Mason City schools have put 
chased installations and these are 
also used in a comprehensive high 
way safety program launched by 
the state early in 1956 which fea- 
tures the establishment of 14 driver 
improvement centers throughout 
the state. Other recent purchases 
by high schools include Lansing, 
Michigan; Ferguson and Spring- 
field. Mo.; and Anaheim, Calif. 
The Oklahoma City and Dear- 
(Michigan 


Agents) in 


born Associations of 


Insurance 1955 pio 


neered a new formula for com 


munity service by donating Drivo- 


trainer class rooms to their local 
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high schools. The Oklahoma Caty 


association has sinc purchased it 
second eight-place installation ac 


announcement 


companied by an 
that 
purchased each year until all 12 

° 


one additional unit will be 
high schools in Oklahoma City are 
Drivotrainer-equipped. The 
born association bought a 15 place 
has been in 
High School. 


incidentally, pionecred 


installation which 


stalled in Fordson 
Dearborn 
in the use of dual-control cars in 
driver education in 1939. 

Another unique application is 
the Autorama Schoolinobile — tor 
Driver Education in Freeport, N. Y. 
Chis is an eight-place unit installed 
in a 35-ft. trailer which is privately 
operated and has been in use since 
1954. This mobile classroom is spe 
cally designed for the conditions 
peculiar to that Long Island area, 
and suggests the possible solution 
to rural school districts in other 
of the The 
rotates trom s« hool to school, each 


small 


permits economic al training 


parts country. trailer 
ean 


And 


the same Schoolmobile is operated 


having a enrollment 


at night tor adults. 

The 
overseas. In 
Adult 


Sweden purchased a 15-place unit 


Drivotrainer has also gone 
1954. the National 
Education Association ol 
for installation in Stockholm. An 
other 15-place unit was shipped to 
Thailand last summer. Other coun 
New 


tries now studying its use are 
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Zealand, and Saudi 
Arabia. 


The first commercially-run driv 


Puerto Rico 


ing school to use Drivotrainer was 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
March 1954. 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, now 


A driving school in 


has a Drivotrainer installation. 

Concurrently, the driver educa- 
tion movement in the past three 
years also has progressed substan- 
tially along two other important 
fronts—state financial aid to local 
schools and lower insurance premi- 
ums to graduates of recognized 
driver training courses. California 
took a major step in financially aid- 
ing driver education by enacting 
the Stanley Driver Training Law 
in 1953. 

By the end of 1956 Delaware, 
Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania were also 
providing financial aid. In nearly 
every state, most casualty insur- 
ance companies grant lower pre- 
miums for automobile liability in- 
graduates of driver 
that meet the 
nationally accepted minimum stand- 
ards. Now, most of these states also 
permit Drivotrainer instruction to 
be substituted for a substantial por- 
tion of the required amount of on- 


surance to 


education courses 


the-road instruction. 
With the of the 
Drivotrainer now established, a pro- 


effectiveness 


gram for accelerated use through- 


out the nation is underway. A new 
documentary film, entitled “Teach 
Them Now,” has been produced, 
stressing the need for driver educa- 
tion and outlining the contribution 
the Drivotrainer offers toward mak- 
ing it available to all youths. In 
addition a trailer outfitted as a 
model Drivotrainer classroom has 
already been exhibited at many 
national and statewide educational 
conferences and in scores of cities 
before school officials and safety 
authorities, as well as the general 
public. 

As we contemplate the future, 
we will be constantly spurred by 
the frightening urgency of the need 
that is before us. Our goal is 40,- 
000,000 safety-trained drivers by 
1975 through extension of the driver 
education program. Education is our 
most powerful long-range weapon 
in the battle for safer highways. 
If driver education is to be effec- 
tive, it must be universal. And if 
it is to be universal, it must be 
within the economic reach of our 
public schools. With the Drivo- 
trainer, we now feel sure that both 
an effective and economical means 
of meeting the driver-education 
needs of our times is available. In 
this program we also venture to 
believe that we have succeeded in 
combining public service and pub- 
lic relations in a way that should 
directly benefit everyone. 


@ That modern electronic miracle—television— 
is being used to good advantage by many agents 
today as an advertising medium that produces 
results at comparatively low cost 


TV Testimonials Pay Off 


AWTON, OKLAHOMA, a community 
L of about 55,000 people (esti- 
mate 1956), is small enough so that 
many people know each other and 
like to hear from and about the 
other fellow, yet it is large enough 
so that many acquaintances do not 
get to see each other for long pe- 
riods of time. 

In the past, I have tried adver- 
tising in newspapers, radio, televi- 
sion, and direct mail. Last May, I 
decided to try out the tried-and- 
true “testimonials,” using the local 
angle on our television station. 

On Wednesday night, I co-spon- 
sor the 10 o'clock news, during 
which time my firm is mentioned 
before and after the news; I have 
a one-minute break which I use to 
interview my customer. I try to 
pick one who has had a recent loss 
or one who is well known. The in- 
terview runs along these lines: 

“Good evening, friends. I would 
like to have you meet Riley Pair. 

Riley is no longer active in busi- 


By HENRY ZWAAN 


ness, having earned his retire- 
ment by old-fashioned hard 
work; now Riley leads the ‘life 
of Riley’.” 

“Riley, how long have you 
been doing business with Lan- 
ders-Zwaan Insurance Agency?” 

“Henry, I have been doing 
business with your firm for the 
past thirty years.” 

“Riley, in those years, you 
have had your number of losses; 
would you care to tell the audi- 
ence about those?” 

“Yes, Henry, I have had losses 
as the result of windstorm, hail, 
and fire, and your firm was al- 
ways prompt and courteous in 
settling my claims.” 

“Riley, you would not hesitate 
to recommend me to your friends 
and neighbors.” 

“Henry, I can certainly do 
that.” 
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here tonight 


vou, Riley, for being 
“You, too, can have better in- 

surance and better service at the 

lowest possible cost by calling 

ELgin 3-5650.” 

Another 

the following manner: 


typical interview runs 
“Good evening, friends. Meet 

H. L. 

operates Alexander Plumbing 

Shop at 209 ‘B’ Street. Alec, I 

have a check for you for $171.72 

to cover your recent loss.” 
“Thank you, Henry.” 


“Alec, tell the audience about 


Alexander who owns and 


your loss. 


had an outboard motor 


which was stolen from my 
plumbing shop. I called Henry 
and within one week he had a 
check compensating me for the 
full amount of my loss.” 


“Alec, 


the Homeowners Policy, under 


you can recommend 


which your loss was covered, 
without hesitation to vour friends 
and neighbors?” 

“Yes, Henry, I certainly can. 
It gives broad coverage for very 
little 

“Alec, 


up here tonight.” 


money.” 

thank you for coming 
the audience) 
call for 


(Turning to 
“Why 


an appointment in 


don't you 


yvour home 
for additional information on the 


new Homeowners policy?” 
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JOUTNAT 


These testimonials have done 
wonders to build my prestige and 
to get me better acquainted. Quite 
often friends and acquaintances will 
kid me about the program and ask 
me how much I have to pay these 
people for appearing. (I don't pay 
anything, of course; however, if 
someone is in business, I will give 
a plug for his business when in- 
troducing him, Others just enjoy 
being seen on television, and some 
feel obligated because I have han- 
dled their loss to their satisfaction. ) 
Some will say that they want to 
check like that fellow 
who appeared with me on TV last 


night; of course, this remark gives 


receive a 


a perfect opening for me to start 
talking insurance. 
I have had al goodly number 


of telephone calls asking for ap 


pointments as a result of this ad- 


vertising; however, most important 
is the fact that people seem to feel 
closer to me and have already 
been pre-sold, 

to see the 


For instance, | went 


manager of a large grocery store 
and talked the new 
policy to him even though I had 
His first 


reaction was that “I cannot afford 


Homeowners 


never met him before. 
it because I am going on vacation 
next week.” I told him in no un- 
certain that he 
afford to be without it as he did 
not have theft 


the contents of his home. I painted 


words could not 


any coverage on 


TESTIMONIALS PAY OFF 


Henry Zwaan, right, interviews a customer on the Lawton, Okla.. 
Once weekly the Landers-Zwaan Insurance 


station 


television 


sponsors 


the 10 p.m. newscast and here, during a one-minute break, he is 


chatting with 


automotive 


a dark picture of his home being 
ransacked while he was gone and 
his luggage being stolen on the 
trip. He seemed to get the point 
all right “Wait 
just a minute and I'll call my wife.” 


because he said, 


Boyd Hoskins 


service agency, 


parts 


manager of a Lawton 


on insurance matters 


When he got his wife, his first 


words were, “Honey, that fellow 


that we've been seeing on TV is 
here and wants us to get a Home- 
The 


cancelied the 


owners policy.” result was 


that I existing in 


1957 15 
7 : 
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surance on his house and house- 
hold goods and wrote him a Home- 
owners policy, adding the pre- 
mium to his monthly mortgage pay- 
ments and increasing the payments 
only $2.00 a month, a fact which 
pleased him very much. The out- 
come pleased me, too, because the 
mortgage company would collect 
for me and pay me. I would not 
have any collection problems at all. 

People seem to enjoy seeing in 
TV persons they know, and I have 
had several viewers tell me that 
they are always wondering whom 
I will have with me next week. 
I have had strangers tell me when 
I meet them, “Oh, yeah, I know 
you. You are my favorite TV star.” 
Although I have only one interview 
a week, and therefore would only 
interview at the most 52 people 
a year, the audience gets the im- 
pression that I have hundreds of 
satisfied customers. As one newly- 
added customer told me, “If it is 
good enough for Joe Brown, it’s 
good enough for me. You know 
I saw him on TV the other night.” 

I ask my interviewee about a 
week in advance if he would be 
willing to go on TV with me. I 
pick him up on Wednesday night 
around 9:30. While we are driving 
out to the TV station, I get his 
ideas as to what he would like to 
say. When we have that problem 
worked out, we go over it at the 
station several times. The most dif- 


ficult part is to get the customer 
to condense whatever he wants 
to say within the allotted time. I 
point out that what he wants to 
say is very excellent but that we 


only have one minute. I time the 


interview on my watch, and by 
the time we have to go on the air, 
both of us know what we are going 
to say, and I have been told that 
the testimonials sound very con- 
vincing. 

Of course, most customers are 
very tense and wonder why in the 
world they got themselves into this 
predicament. I have very little 
trouble soothing their nerves, and 
I point out that neither I nor they 
are professionals, and moreover, 
that we do not want to sound like 
professionals. 

When the interview is all over, 
they are quite proud that they 
did appear, and, of course, for 
the next week or so, they get a 
lot of kidding and much comment 
from friends and acquaintances. I 
have noticed quite often that if I 
do not carry all their insurance 
at the time, they will come to me 
for their other lines as their policies 
expire. Because their appearance 
creates interest among their friends, 
those who have been tele- 
vision become ambassadors of good 
will, eagerly telling their friends 
of the good service they have re 
ceived. 

People are still somewhat sus- 
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picious of insurance, but, when 
they see their friends receiving a 
loss check, it seems to give them 
the feeling that here is one in- 
surance man who sees to it that 
his companies pay off. He just must 
represent the finest companies that 
there are. 

I can 


that other 


means of 


recommend 
agents should try this 
advertising. If they give 
thought and practice, it will pay 
200 Home- 


it some 


off. I have sold over 
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owners policies. I do not have 
any connections with financial in- 
stitutions or any one else what- 
soever. The business I have, I get 
by selling on merit. 

Roughly half of the Homeown- 
ers sold are new customers to the 
agency. They 
to cancel out their existing insur- 


were sold enough 


ance on their homes and contents 


and insure with me. 
Happy selling, and let me know 


the results. 
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SCORE 


“I thought you might like to see the results of my ability with former com- 
panies, and why I think I'm suited for the job here.” 
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‘With this policy, Junior u ill be able to retire upon graduation from 
high school! 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


Lease Back 

Within 
business concerns have sold their in- 
dustrial or commercial properties and 
leased them back. In other words, an 
institution 


recent years a good many 


msurance 
that has 
college will buy the property of a de- 
partment store, or any other business 
which occupies its own building and 
then will rent it back to the former 
owner on a long term lease. This is 


company or an 


money to invest such as a 


good business for the investor because 
he gets the guarantee of a good ten- 
ant that the rent will continue for a 
long time. He knows that the tenant 
needs the property and regards it as 
almost his own, and must keep making 
the payments. It is a good deal for the 
former owner because he can use the 
money in his business to better advan- 
tage and turn it over two or three 
times a year 
The insurance agent must get into 
this picture early, and the first thing 
he must do is get a copy of the lease 
ind learn trom it who is responsible 
for the insurance and to what extent. 


This must be worked out carefully and 


approved by the firm's attorneys It is 
wise to get an appraisal if it is a big 
property so that if 
ance he can be sure to have the right 


there is co-insul 


amount of insurance. Sometimes the 
msurance i Carr d by the new owner 
of the property, and sometimes by the 
tenant, 
The Local Avent 
INSTALLATION FLOATERS 
In many contracts between contrac 
tors and their customers, appears the 
“the contractor shall 
all liability for damage to, or destruc- 
tion of, the work.” Many contractors 
believe their liability 


ance covers the obligations imposed 


clause, asstinc 


general misur 
by this clause. However, such is not 
Contractors, like most folks 
outside the insurance business, often 
don’t read or understand their insur- 
ance polic ies. Although a general lia- 
bility policy protects against property 
property 


the case 


damage claims, it covers 
which is owned by someone else—not 
that which is owned by the policy- 
holder. Materials, 


objects which are being installed, but 


machines or other 


tHE CASUALTY 
which are not yet the property of the 
buyers, are not protected under gen- 
eral liability insurance. 

However, these materials are pro- 
tected under our installation floater, 
which is a special form designed for 
contractors, builders and others who 
wre engaged in the erection and in- 
stallation of machinery and equip- 


ment of all kinds including heating 


apparatus, plumbing and air condi- 


tioning machinery. 

The policies are individually fitted 
to the installation and the 
requirements of the insureds, They 
may be written on either the broad, 
all risks basis or on a named peril 
basis. On either basis, the insurance 
protects while the machinery or equip- 

being installed; while in 
including loading and un- 
loading; and at other times before it 
is accepted by the purchasers. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 


types of 


ment is 


transit, 


Scone Canps 
Golf score cards are another good 
advertising medium. A little plug for 
the new Golfers’ Floater and Person- 
il Liability would make good copy. 
The General's Review 


SPREADING STORM 

Once upon a time a hurricane was 
considered a tropical phenomenon. 
But since 1930 the entire Atlantic 
coast has been repeatedly stricken by 
such destructive occurrences. It would 
hardly necessary to suggest to 
local agents that they solicit complete 
coverage including windstorm while 
these events are still in the minds of 
the victims and their friends, neigh 
bors and acquaintances. Almost every- 
hody from the topmost tip of Maine 


these 


seem 


to Pennsylvania is in one of 


categories. You shouldn’t have a sin- 
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gle fire policy on your books that 
doesn’t include Extended Coverage. 
This is an excellent opening for sell- 
ing the new Dwelling Coverages, too. 
Strike while the iron is still hot. It 
has done considerable cooling already 
but it is not too late. 

—The Local Agent 


FARMING IDEAS 

Time was when a farmer arose in 
the dark morning hours, hitched the 
mule to the plow and dug a rugged, 
back-breaking living from the soil. He 
had.to see much of his land lie idle 
becquse he could cultivate only a lim- 
ited portion with his primitive tools. 

Today, announce leading farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers, the farmer 
comes into his own and merely acts 
as the brains behind a battery of mir- 
aculous machines equipped with ev- 
ery convenience from electric clutches 
to automatic power hitches. 

Although secrecy still 
many of the agricultural innovations, 
one leading company boasts of a 
clutch which stops a combine when 
an obstruction is encountered. The 
result—considerable in repair costs. 

A plow which can also be used as 
a pipe-layer is being publicized by 
another company. 

Power steering, says one manufac- 
turer, is available at extra cost on 
several of the firm’s new farm ma- 
chines. And Sears, Roebuck, whose 
business it is to keep abreast of farm- 
ers’ wants, is now offering a power 
steering kit to fit most popular make 
tractors and other self-propelled ma- 
chinery. 

Another manufacturer is planning 
to use electricity to power tractor 
drawn implements. A generator on 
the tractor supplies electric motors on 
seeders and the 


surrounds 


mowers, sprayers, 
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like. The same generator can be used 
for night illumination in light-forced 
crop growth, or for electrical insect 
control operations. 

Perhaps the most heartening news 
announced by the farm machinery 
specialists is that the small-scale or 
“sundown” farmer has not been neg- 
lected. Several major manufacturers 
are developing models of their imple- 
ments, small in size and low in price, 
which, on a smaller scale, will per- 
form satisfactorily chores which were 
formerly done only by larger and 
more expensive machinery. 

As agricultural innovations emerge 
from the drafting board to the mar- 
ket, the prices of these machines rise 
in proportion to their predecessors. 
The old-time plow or cultivator pre- 
sented no great problem to the farm- 
er because of its small monetary 
value. But today’s farm machinery, 
amounting to a greater investment 
than the farmer’s household goods or 
automobile, needs insurance protec- 
tion. No matter how new-fangled, 
complex or costly is the farm equip- 
ment you are asked to insure, our 
farm and ranch department will be 
happy to work out the protection for 


you. —Cravens, Dargan Review 
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Sus-CONTRACTORS 

Another policy that originates with 
contrectors is the Installation Floater. 
This .s sold more often to the sub- 
contractors—the plumbers, electricians, 
heating, air conditioning and refrig- 
eration contractors. 

The policy covers machinery and 
equipirent, such as plumbing, heat- 
ing, air conditioning and electrical 
equipment, while in transit to the 


place of installation and during the 
period of installation until the in- 
staller’s interest in it ceases. 
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Both large and small jobs are sub- 
ject to insurance. It may be only the 
bathroom fixtures, but on the other 
hand it may be a big generator for a 
power house or an industrial furnace 
coming from a distance. 

Policies are elastic and may be fit- 
ted to the needs of the prospective 
insured. 

~The Local Agent 
Toucu TEACHERS 

It’s often a tendency for a beginner 
in the insurance business to duck a 
“hard sale.” But in talking to other 
salesmen, one frequently finds that it 
is a “hard sale” that teaches a sales- 
man most about selling. Go after the 
tough ones as well as the “cinches.” 

The Marylander 
Fine Arts 

With many agents, the biggest 
hitch in the sale of our all risks fine 
arts insurance lies in the selection of 
“what is and what ain't” a work of 
art. 

Obviously not every article which 
is treasured by its owner falls into 
the fine arts classification. Great- 
grandmother's handpainted table lamp 
or the watch and chain presented to 
Uncle John by the railroad cannot be 
called fine arts unless they have con- 
siderable historical value, rarity (from 
a collector’s point,of view) or artistic 
merit. To their owners, such objects 
might be priceless but the actual mar- 
ket values are very low. 

Paintings, tapestries, antique fur- 
niture, rare books, heirloom silver 
and fine bric-a-brac can be selected 
for fine arts insurance. The decision 
as to whether the object to be insured 
is a bona fide work of art need not 
rest solely upon the agent but can be 
ascertained by getting the opinion of 
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an art dealer. Even when an object 
can definitely be classed as fine art, 
should be 


would 


the amount of insurance 
no more than what the 

be worth to another art 
notwithstanding 


most 


item 
collector, 
sentiment 

Chances are that the 
community has 


promu- 
nent man in your 
never been contac ted re garding insur- 
And there 


are many other people who own one 


ance on his works of art 


or two statuettes or paintings which 
Watch for 


your prospects’ names in special news- 


may be of substantial valuc 


paper columns relating to arts and 
crafts, museum exhibitions and _ artis- 
tic hobbies 

Aside from individual art collec- 
tors, there is wide-open prospecting 
in churches of all creeds with their 
paintings, statuary, 
sels, candelabras, stained glass win- 


dows, rare books and tapestries Li 


communion ves 


braries, municipal buildings, schools, 
universities, colleges and clubs may 
also contain “treasure trove” for an 
agent to 

When 
you have a fine arts 
spect, be certain that the values of 
the items to be insured have been 
set by Then 
write our department 
requesting a fine arts 
sheet which will 
all the facts 


msurance 
Cravens, Dargan Revieu 


msure 
you have established that 


insurance pro 


competent appraisal 


inland marine 
instirance in 
formation supply 
you with 


write this 


necessary to 


Sunvey 
\ good 


undertake a survey of a client's insur- 


many agents when they 
ance, try to get an understanding from 
him in the first place that if any new 
business results, they will get it. Others 
advertise the fact that there is no obli- 
and seek the 


gation whatever oppor- 
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tunity to make the surveys knowing 
well that the business will 
continue with agents who now have 
it. There are all degrees of toughness 
and generosity in this respect. 

We are inclined to think that in the 
long run, the agent takes the 
liberal viewpoint is going to win out. 
In other words, he will have the op- 
portunity to make surveys where the 
other fellow will not. If he continues 
to give good service the business will 
gravitate to him in the long run. Of 
course, this is a matter that each 
agent will have to decide for himself, 
and. if another agent has made a sur- 
vey and is keeping it well up-to-date 
by periodic check-ups, it is just as well 
to let him have it. 


some of 


who 


The Local Agent 

Scuremorn Cory 

Copy Capers: People like to feel 
superior. “Better People Need Better 
Protection” used as an ad headline 
will draw better than “You Need 
Better Protection.” (And it does your 
agency good to develop a legend that 
you deal “with the best people.” ) 

General's Revieu 

Juper 

If your city is one of those where 
personal surety bonds are generally 
acceptable you can probably get sup- 
port for corporate bonds by talking to 
a probate judge, particularly one who 
has been at it for a while. Ask him 
which he thinks is better, a corporate 
bond or a pe rsonal one, and why. He 
can probably give you plenty of evi- 
dence in favor of the corporate bond. 
Then. loaded with such evidence, can- 
vass lawyers who do probate work. 
Thev are the ones who decide who 
and where 


The Local Agent 


@ The art of self destruction is highly developed 
in these United States and the price we pay is 
awesome—the answer must and can be found if . 


government assumes its responsibility and public 


support is organized 


The Price We Pay 


OULD YOU AS A CITIZEN be 
YWV in favor of this country em 
barking on a program that would 
claim 40,000 lives, injure 1,500,000 
persons, and cost five billion dol 
lars? Is any program worth this 
price? Naturally, the answer is No. 
Yet, that is the price we paid in 
1956 as a result of the ten million 
traffic 


streets and highways. 


accidents on the public 
It is a high price to pay annually 
for use of the motor vehicle which 
has added such benefits to our way 
of life. While none of us would 
approve of a program involving 
such terrific costs, we nevertheless 
obviously accept the cost. Even 
though the 1956 cost of traffic ac- 
cidents was the greatest we have 
ever paid in terms of all units of 
measure involved — lives, suffering 
and financial—the present attitude 
of public indifference to the issues 
involved only promises a continuing 
increase in magnitude, 
Is it necessary for us to go on 


By ROBERT J. ALLEN 


year in year out paying this terrific 
price for progress? Again the an- 
swer is No. A realistic program of 
decisive action can drastically re 
duce this price. 

It is ironic that a nation which 
has progressed so rapidly to a po 
sition of world leadership through 
proficiency in technological devel- 
opment and production, has also 
become so proficient iu the art of 
self destruction. We strive for effi- 
cient management in all areas of 
human endeavor and for conserva- 
tion of our natural resources but 
when it comes to traffic, we are 
indifferent to the need for efficient 
management or the conservation of 
our greatest natural resource—hu- 
man life. The situation ‘s more 
than just ironic, it is a national dis- 
grace since we well know how to 
reduce accidents. 


The price we are now paying 
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for traffic accidents cannot be justi- 
fied by any means of evaluation. 
We also cannot justify our further 
failure to take the realistic action 
necessary to reduce this price. 
What must be done can be sum- 
marized in two short sentences: 


1. Government must assume 
its responsibility for traffic 
safety; 

2. The public must be organ- 
ized in support of the official 


program. 


It is accepted that unsafe driver 
behavior is the most important 
single element in the chain of 
events leading to accidents. Ex- 
perience further proves that proper 
driver behavior is more effectively 
realized through public regulation 
than by individual self discipline. 
This puts the burden directly on 
state and local government because 
only government has the authority 
and responsibility to regulate traffic 
and protect the public on streets 
and highways. 

Until every .state and municipal 
legislature passes the laws and ap- 
propriates the funds to compel the 
public to drive safely; until every 
state and local law enforcement 
body fearlessly enforces the traffic 
law, the price of traffic accidents 
will continue rising. 

Fear of adverse political reac- 
tions has restrained government of- 
ficials from providing sufficient 


funds and facilities necessary for 
the proper regulation of highway 
traffic. All manner of public well- 
fare proposals are regularly in- 
cluded in political platforms, but 
it is rare to find realistic proposals 
for firm traffic safety measures 
mentioned as being in the public 
interest. As a result, an inadequacy 
of funds and facilities can be found 
on all levels and in all branches of 
government bearing responsibility 
for traffic safety. 

Moreover, the administration of 
traffic safety matters is frequently 
surrounded by an atmosphere of 
partisan politics, from which many 
detrimental consequences occur. 
Some of the more common results 
are: lack of tenure of those officials 
responsible for traffic safety and, 
therefore, lack of continuity in offi- 
cial traffic safety programming; 
lack of sincere interest and long- 
range planning; resistance to sug- 
gestions and assistance offered by 
professionals in the field of traffic 
safety; retention of outmoded con- 
cepts and methods of accident pre- 
vention. 

Failure of state and municipal 
government officials to take deci- 
sive action in providing basic needs 
of a traffic safety program is the 
major reason the price is so high. 

There are six basic needs, as 
follows: 

1. Improved accident records. 
These must be provided, if the 
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official traffic safety program is to 
have a firm foundation. The police 
cannot effectively enforce the law, 
the engineer cannot develop cor- 
rective measures for hazardous lo- 
cations, and the public cannot be 
educated on accident causes with- 
out sound records. 

Only reporting on fatal accidents 
comes close to being complete. In- 
jury accident reporting is very in- 
complete, and at best, not com- 
parable. For practical purposes, 
reporting of property damage acci- 
dents is almost non-existent. Even 
worse than the incompleteness of 
reporting is the fact that the actual 
information reported normally pro- 
vides very little usable for 
accident prevention programming. 
An_ effective accident 
recording and analysis is dependent 
directly on the’ ability of the police 
to properly investigate accidents to 
factors. Very 


data 


system of 


determine causal 


few police agencies throughout the 


country are adequately trained to 
do the accident investigation job 


necessary. 

2. Traffic engineering. Increased 
use of these principles for opera 
tional control is greatly needed to 
physically eliminate the causes of 
certain types of accidents. Also, to 
reduce the need for driver deci- 
sions as to the proper, safe and 
efficient use of the street and high- 
way facility. The traffic engineer- 
ing staffs of most states are too 
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short of qualified personnel to ade- 
quately handle problems on_ the 
rural highways, let alone providing 
smaller municipalities having in- 
adequate resources with the tech- 
nical assistance they critically need. 

Non-uniformity in traffic signs, 
markings 


signals, and pavement 


throughout the country breeds ac- 
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cidents due to motorist confusion 
resulting from unfamiliarity with 
varving control devices. In addi 
tion, the responsible engimeering 
agencies at most governmental lev 
els do not have budgets adequate 
for the application of traffic control 
devices at a rate consistent with 
the need for safe operation, and for 


thei subseque nt mamtenance in 


a condition necessary to command 


driver respect and observance. 
Many states have failed to prop- 
erly utilize traffic engineering prin 
ciples in the most fertile aspect of 
their safety programming—namely 


realistic speed control 
Speep Liners 


Records consistently prove that 
drivers are not capable of safely 
operating their vehicles at the de 


sign speed of the highway or at 


the speed limit legally established 


in many jurisdictions. This fact is 
tragically demonstrated in a num- 
her of states which still adhere to 
prima faci speed limits, under 
which a driver can determine for 
himself the rate of speed which is 
reasonable and prudent.” 

The Uniform Vehicle Code, a 
nationally recommended legislative 
vuide for states, calls for an abso 
lute maximum speed limit of 60 
miles per hour on the most modern 
type of superhighway, with lower 
speed limits on all other highways 


zoned on the basis of engmeerng 
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investigation. A sound traffic engi 
neering investigation, in each of 
these states, followed by state legis- 
lative action to establish absolute 
maximum speed limits in the lower 
speed ranges, could substantially 
reduce the price the nation is pay- 
ing for traffic accidents. 

}. Intensified traffic law enforce- 
ment. This still remains the key- 
stone to the problem of compelling 
safle driver behavior. In practically 
no state or municipality is there 
adequate police protection pro 
vided the motoring public. 

Public protection is the sole 
justification for any police agency. 
The public desires protection, but 
police agencies have for years been 
unable to provide adequate pro- 
tection—particularly on the public 
streets and highways—because they 
have not had adequate personnel, 
they have been poorly paid, they 
have not received necessary train 
ing, they have been ill-equipped 
and have not been furnished the 
necessary legal enforcement tools 
such as chemical tests for intoxica- 
tion or radar. It is not surprising 
that as a result, many police agen- 
cies consider the traffic function as 
a necessary evil and accordingly do 
not devote proper attention to this 
phase of activity. 

There are only about 13,000 
police assigned to traffic work out 
of the combined state police forces 


in the country. When this force is 
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Buffalo, one of the nation’s largest railroad centers, had 27 dangerous 
railroad overpasses. Traffic engineers replaced the two small red reflectors 
(a) that looked ‘“‘like red tail lights’ with three (2 flashing, 1 constant) 
large amber lights (b), painting piers 6-inch black and reflectorized white 
stripes (c) and applying pavement guide markings (d). At one overpass, 


accidents dropped 92% at cost of $266; annual maintenance of $50 


Non-uniformity in nation’s traffic signs signals and markings breeds accidents 


further reduced by time spent in highway under state jurisdiction 
court. sick leave, vacations and during a 16-hour day, 

workshift assignments, we are lett This means that the motoring 
with less than 4,000 men available public is afforded the average pro 


to patrol the 600,000 miles of rural tection of only one state patrolman 


(b) @) | 
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150) miles of roadway 


whereas tor real protection, there 


lor every 


should be at least one patrolman 
for every 50 miles of rural high 
An additional 27,000 


needed to 


way. state 


traffic policemen are 


provide this protection. This needed 


protection could be financed in a 
number of ways without damaging 
state economies. An additional cost 
of $3.50 added to each motor ve- 
hicle registration fee and specifical- 
ly designed for safety expendi- 
tures, would provide the necessary 
monies. This is certainly not un- 
reasonable when it is realized that 
the average passenger car registra 
tion fee is less than $12—only a 
eractional increase over the regis 
tration fee charged 30 years ago. 
Even more alarming than the 
present low ebb of enforcement, is 
the fact that 
begun to plan the strengthening of 


the states have not 


their already seriously inadequate 
police agencies to effectively cope 
with the increased problems arising 
from the new superhighways to be 
constructed under the 1956 Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act. Unless the 
take 


plan for adequate regulatory meas- 


states immediate action to 
ure for the safe and orderly use 
of these new roads and provide 
necessary funds, it can be antici- 
pated that the thousands of miles 
of new superhighways will be little 
breeding grounds for 


more than 


super-accidents. 
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Municipal police forces are also 
greatly in need of strengthening. 
Experience shows that local police 
agencies, particularly in smaller 
communities, are unbelievably in- 
adequate. If the small communities 
are to upgrade police traffic safety 
operations to a level of at least 
minimum effectiveness, the states 
must provide them with technical 
assistance in police traffic adminis- 
tration and training. 

We must have greatly stepped- 
up enforcement if the price of acci- 
dents is to be reduced. 

4. Traffic adjudication by the 
courts. Here is undoubtedly one of 
the greatest weaknesses in the ac- 
cident prevention program. More 
than 8 million traffic cases for mov- 
ing violations are brought to court 
each year. Yet, the traffic courts 
for the most part have failed to 
recognize the direct connection be- 
tween traffic 
dents—despite the fact that records 
indicate 90% of the 
drivers involved in accidents had 
committed a traffic violation. There 
is no doubt but that the failure of 
the courts to face up to the traffic 
accident problem has a demoraliz- 


violations and acci- 


from 76 to 


ing effect on police law enforce- 
ment efforts. Even worse, it is di- 
rectly responsible for the general 
lack of public respect for traffic 
laws and for regulation on the 
streets and highways. 


Many courts have lagged behind 
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the times and fail to recognize and 
accept technological advancements 
such as radar speed control and 
chemical tests for intoxication. 
They have further failed to become 
familiar with and keep abreast of 
current traffic laws and procedures. 

If the courts would, without fa- 
vor, impose penalties provided by 
law that are commensurate to the 
seriousness of the offense; if they 
would utilize their opportunity in 
court for educating and rehabilitat- 
ing the traffic violator, the price 
we pay for traffic accidents could 
be substantially lessened. 

5. Motor vehicle administration. 
With its authority for driver licens- 
ing, driver training, driver clinics, 
motor vehicle inspection, suspen- 
sion and revocation of licenses, it 
affords a prime opportunity for 
preventing accidents. 

Too still regard 
driver licensing solely as an iden- 
measure 


many states 


tification and revenue 
rather than as a means of driver 
control to remove the unfit driver 
from the public streets and high- 
ways. The questionable importance 
of motor vehicle administration de- 


mands that this agency have status 


and prestige equal to all other 


major departments of state gov- 
ernment, Yet only 16 states have 
established it as a major depart- 
ment with direct access to the gov- 
ernor and a standing of importance 
in the eyes of the legislature. As a 
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result most motor vehicle adminis- 
tration agencies are undermanned, 
underpaid and under-equipped and 
cannot do an effective job of traffic 
safety. 

More driver clinics for the care- 
ful examination of chronic traffic 
violators and accident repeaters are 
needed to weed out those drivers 
who are a menace to the motoring 
public. Stricter and more intensive 
driver examinations are 
needed, as well as a periodic re- 


initial 


examination of all licensed drivers, 
particularly those over 50 years 
of age. 

To do a fully effective job of 
keeping unfit drivers off the public 
streets and highways, sound laws 
are required providing for manda 
tory license revocations for certain 
offenses and giving the motor ve 
full 


tionary powers to suspend or re 


hicle administrator discre 
voke driver licenses for due cause 
after hearing. Legislation is also 
urgently needed to provide for 
statewide periodic motor vehicle 
inspection. Despite the proven ac 
cident prevention potential of ve- 
hicle inspection, only 25% of the 
motor vehicles in the nation are 
inspected annually in the 14 states 
currently operating mandatory in- 
spection programs. 

6. High school driver education. 
Its value does not need to be 
elaborated on as a basic element 


in the traffic safety program. Yet 
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much remains to be done. Last 
year 48% of the nation’s public high 
schools failed to offer courses while 
14% of the potential students were 
this training 


not afforded oppor 


Program als 


tunity. 
well as program expansion, is also 
36% of the students last 


vear were enrolled in courses meet 


slow. Only 


ing accepted minimum standards. 
Many states need to substantially 


upgrade their teacher standard re 


quirements, 
The provision of state financial 
aid for driver education has, in the 


seven states now providing aid 


resulted in a rapid program expan 
sion on a high quality level. Prog 


ress in the driver education pro 


gram can best be accelerated in 


states through the tapping of the 
driver license fee funds for this 
pirpose, 

No program ol highway safety 
without the under 


can sueceed 


standing and acceptance of the 


Informed public opinion in sup 
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program must be developed on a 


businesslike basis. Every state and 


every community needs a citizen 
traffic safety organization, appro 
priate in staff and structure to the 
size of the task. It is the respon 
sibility of these groups to inform 
the people of the nature and extent 
of the problem, advise them of the 
needs and cost, and mold public 
opinion in support of a coordinated 
program. 

\ successful citizen traflic safety 
organization requires two basic ele 
ments—leadership and funds. Un 
less these are both provided to 
produce the needed public sup 
port, any official traffic safety pro 
gram—no matter how sound on 
efficiently administered—is doomed 
to failure in realizing its full acci 
dent prevention potential, 

The paying for 
traffic accidents—in lives, suffering 


price we are 


and dollars—is exorbitant. A real 


istic program of decisive action co 
individual 


operated in by every 


and agency can substantially re 


port of the official traffic safety duce this price. 


Correction 
Tri the “Commercial Property Cov 


erage the 


January 1957 issue, 

last sentence, paragraph two, column two 
page 21, should read as follows: 

‘The sum of these premiums is divided by the limit 

of liability for the non-reporter and by the average 

values for the monthly reporter in order to determine 


our account rate 


ubhications 


Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 


The all-time record high traffic ac- 
cident toll in 1956 vividly points up 
the need for greatly intensified traffic 
safety efforts throughout the country. 
The following listed publications rep- 
ot materials 
available for guidance in the 
promotion of comprehe risive traffic ate 
at the 


resent cross-section 


your 
cident 


prevention programs 


state and community level. 


A Community Bicycle Safety 
4 guide to action in estab- 
bicycle 


EG-38 
Program 
lishing a community-wide 
safety program. Outlines the essential 
elements of the 
activity responsibilities which various 
dis 


program, describes 


community groups may assume, 


CUSSES the role of educ ation, enginect 


ing, enforcement and public support 


Gives spec ial attention to the details 


of bicycle testing, registration and 
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licensing, ine luding ree ommnende ad pro 
cedures, forms and test-station org ini 
zation. 32 pp. 
11”. Free. 

The Private Stations Appointed by 
State System of State-Wide Periodic 
An informative guide for 
legislative and administrative officials 
facts about the history of 


vehicle inspection programs operating 


(mimeographed ), 8% x 


Inspection” 
containing 


through the private stations appointed 
by the state administrative 
practices, inspection techniques, regu- 
latory 


cost 


systems, 


procedures, required facilities, 
accident 
\ lg 


and prevention 


pp., 
bree 


items 
results, 43 (mimeo 
vraphed ) 

Owned and Operated Sys 

Periodic Motor 
A companion piece 
to the above the 


purposes and covering the same types 


The State 
tem of State Wide 
Vehicle Inspection 
designed for same 
ot material for inspection programs 
which the state owns and operates the 

41 pp., 8% x 11” 


inspection stations 

(mimeographed ) 

Agents of Safety—A guide to 

for state 


insurance agents, 


CS-10 
traffic 


local associations of 


safety activities and 
Stresses agent le adership opportunities 
in high school driver education, bicy 
cl tra 
and other areas. Prepired in coopera 
tion with the National Association of 
Agents as part of the “Safety 
20 pp., 


safety law modernization 


Insurance 
Is Cood 
x 


Business” program 
bree 

Trathe News and Views—A_ regular 
bulletin service that is devoted to cur 
rent deve lopme nts concerning the use 
of 


cphasis on the engineering, enforce 
of the 


motor vehicle transportation with 


ment and educational aspects 


traffic accident problem. Fre« 
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Heave Ho! Two police officers came 
to the rescue of a stalled motorist, 
pushed his car then waved him on his 
way in Liberty, Mo., only to learn the 
car was stolen and he was using it 
for his getaway from a supermarket 
robbery Crude Ways? After 
searching a month to find the year’s 
most courteous driver in Pasadena, 
Calif., the Sertoma Club called off the 
contest after 24 club members, 100 
police officers and 250 boy club mem- 
bers had failed to find any qualifiers 

Any Smog? After narrowly 
missing running down a cop in Union 
City, N. J 
guilty to careless driving, alibied that 
the cigar he had smoked after quickly 
downing four 
dizzy, was fined $25 anyway for “driv 


a motorist pleaded not 


beers had made him 


ing while under the influence of a 


cigar.” 
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... BURGLARY AND THEF1 


Pink Ensemble. When police arrested 
her for shoplifting in Milwaukee and 
learned after a brief search she was 
stark naked under her coat, a 23-year 
old woman explained to a matron that 
she didn’t have a clean dress to wear 
.. . Fancy Groceries? In West Baby- 
lon, N.Y., after thieves broke into a 
house and stole between $5,000 and 
$12,000 cached in a feed sack, police 
found roughly $17,000 more lying 
around, got an explanation from ex- 
cab driver: “You know how it is, you 
need around the house for 
emergemn ies.” Bunyan Bowler. 
Ten cannon balls, weighing a total of 
a half a ton, were rolled away in 
Warsaw, N. Y 


money 


... FMmE 


Justice. In a Nova Scotian city, where 
residents are required by law to have 
their chimneys cleaned once a year, 
firemen were summoned to put out a 
chimney blaze at the home of the 
town’s only licensed chimney sweep 

Fire Proof. A factory that pro- 
duces fireproof building materials 
burned down in Oakland, Calif... . 
Balmy Love. After he threw wads 
of paper and a lamp globe at passers- 
by from the window of an office 


building, set fire one by one to a 
flock of voodoo paper dolls, then 
touched off a $20,000 fire in the 
building, a Toronto man told police: 


“No one loves me.” 


.. UNCLASSIFIED 


Tender Feet. Practicing a fast draw 
with a holster strapped to each hip, 
a Newhall, Cal., man grabbed for his 
six-shooters both triggers 
before unholstering, shot himself in 
both legs. 


squeezed 
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